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POLES Fae : 


a Editorial 
N July 1947, a German emigré magazine, Dinge der Zeit, nated in 
London, called for the erection of an international democratic organi- 


sation, in its initial publication. This review was prefaced with the 
liowing editorial note: 


The editors of Dinge der Zeit have good reason to forgo 
‘programmatic declarations, solemn assurances or promises, as is the 
-wont with newly published magazines. But this break with a tradition, 
the result of which has usually been a crying disparity between word 
‘and deed, by no means bespeaks absence of a programme or definite 
“views. On the contrary : Both programme and_ definite views. exist 
-and will be demonstrated on all “‘ contemporary issues.’” The emphasis 
is on the word “all thereby indicating that the ‘tasks which the 
“editors, correspondents and friends of this magazine have set for 
themselves, are “ all-sided’”’ in nature. 

Reducing these tasks to a common denominator, the following is 
/ to be said: The aim consists in the ae of a world _organisation 


es purely “political or formal cia sent is not to appear 


as a finished | organisation, but _to_arise under public control. Public .. 


Sontral. will exist only where every participant has unimpaired possi- © 


pility to take the individual democrat at his word. For the democracy 
of substance and values which is to be realised, amounts, as regards 
“Gts individual proponents, to a very simple posing of alternatives : 
Empty talk or firmness of character. The meaning of substantive” 
democracy, then, is not “ decreed ” beforehand from above, but will 
be presented as a view for which one assumes responsibility and which 
‘can be renounced only after full discussion and accounting. Thus is 
‘determined the character of this magazine, which will stand for and 
defend the unusual and the unexpected, and which will subject those 
dealing with public affairs to public scrutiny of any desired form 
whatever. The editors and friends of Dinge der Zeit consist of anti- 
fascists | who have never accepted any government office (directly or 
* “indirectly ’ ’) and_who have never supported any government propa- 
| ganda (whether Russian or “ democratic’). In other words: The 
views presented here for discussion are anything but the products of 
opportunism or coincidence. Therein consist the _political-moral 
‘credentials which we, as the initiators of the democratic world organis- 
ation “(we | can be no more than that) tender—the test is a matter of 
time, of further practice, and of the support sbesi our efforts will 
rally. 
The editorial board’ of CONTEMPORARY IssUES not only agrees with 
his organisational orientation, but also with the political line crystallised 
10st clearly in the leading article in Dinge der Zeit, “‘ Germany and the 
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World Development ’’ (which we have reprinted in English for tl} 
benefit of our readers). As a result of very fruitful negotiations betwees 
our two organs, the first concrete steps toward internationalising tl} 
bonds of this projected world organisation have been achieved. To- dai 
sister German and English publications are united in the attempt to gt 
into clear focus the solutions of latter-day problems. For if the idee 
presented and developed (‘‘ under public control’’) are rooted in th! 
realities of the time—when the characterisation of this period as a wa 
interim rather than peace is universally acknowledged—then to fulf, 
their purpose these periodicals must become positive catalytic agents ¢ 
social progress. 

The extent that CONTEMPORARY IssUEs, and for that matter, Ding 
der Zeit, will succeed depends entirely upon the degree to which they ar 
utilised by their readers as a forum for public opinion and a fulcrum f 
social achievement. 


Development 
by ERNST ZANDER 
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HEN the trio Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill dismissed the Atlantic 
VV ciarie with a shrug of the shoulders and replaced it with the 
nt formula “ Unconditional Surrender,” a certain tendency, which 
| p to then seemed to have been limited to Russia, Germany, and Japan 
jmong the great powers, definitively and openly achieved universal 
“peeptance. This tendency, which has broken through in the most 
owerful imperialist countries, can be briefly characterised as the com- 
alsion to secure for moribund bourgeois society an extended existence, 
cunted and increasingly artificial, by the amputation of individual 
embers. 
For the leading countries in the first World War it was still essentially 
question of solving their difficulties by enlarging their ““ Lebensraum ”’ 
solonial conquests) or by the famous “ Redivision of the World.’ The 
rst World War, however, instead of a “ solution ’’’ brought only general 
xhaustion. It transferred the world’s economic balance to America and 
ided not only with the maintenance of previously existing national 
tates and their industrial bases, but also with a considerable increase in 
idividual national units. During the second World War, on the other 
and, the basis of the capitalist mode of production (realisation of capital 
hrough continued industrial expansion) had narrowed down to such a 
egree that each momentary alleviation by means of colonial conquests 
ir redivision of the markets could only be achieved when rival capitalist 
ountries themselves were completely controlled and their industrial 
jlevelopment destroyed by force. Undoubtedly the formula of ‘‘ Uncon- 
{litional Surrender’ considerably stiffened the resistance of the Axis 
ountries, robbed them of every better perspective, and thereby prolonged 
the war. But this effect was calculated just as cold-bloodedly as the 
{tom bomb “treat” given the Japanese population, which was quite 
uperfluous from the strategic point of view. What was really needed 
Ivas a “‘justification’’ and an “excuse’’ for the destruction of the 
conomic and political independence of a whole series of national states, 
hmong which Germany and Japan stand out because of their decisive 
mportance. 

The tendency of annihilation within modern imperialism became 
further consciously crystallised 1 in the “ Outlines for Peace,’’!* that is, in 
she Morgenthau plan and in the Potsdam declaration (of course without 
inding a definitive form). The compulsion towards a “ regulation ’’ of 
* Numbered notes at the end of the article. 
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. European and Japanese competition is so strong that the pressure | I 
colonial and semi-colonial countries is thereby somewhat lessened. 


~ embittered resistance and to wring at least a few concessions from a | i 
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the labour movement in all of Europe remains broken and unable hj 
exert the slightest influence on these developments, the mass movemet 
in the Asiatic colonies prove to be sufficiently vigorous to put up [i 


hated foreign rulers.* 
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of those countries which were among the first victims of this developmerg) 
inevitable within the framework of world capitalism; this design, fj 
course, is being veiled as well as,intensified by political necessities. 

For more than thirty years mankind has been faced with the questicf] 
either of perishing under the capitalist system or of finding a higher for 
of economic organisation. Now, after the complete failure of all prj 
gressive forces, if you except Italy and a few Balkan countries (the# 
countries having only symptomatic importance as forerunners) — they 
it was not first in Germany, but rather in Russia that political reactiow) 
corresponding to the inescapable decay of bourgeois society, beat its pat: 
Hand in hand with the victory of the Russian counter-revolution undid 
Stalin (already definitely consolidated in 1927) goes the cultivation « 
those methods and forms of political and economic oppression which late 
were taken over by Hitler and the Allies (Russia again being the moo 
energetic scourge). A summary enumeration of these methods and form 
presents a picture which by far surpasses the barbarism of Germat 
Italian and Japanese imperialism in frightfulness as well as exten 
Beside the most complete and most gruesome fascist system the worl 
has yet seen it shows us the following institutions and characteristi¢ 
which are of great importance for the general development : 

(a) The organisation of the “ Fifth Column.” This takes the formals 
the ‘‘ Comintern ’’ which Stalin changes into an instrument of his inne 
and outer political reaction and which, with the help of many disguise} 
front organisations, “literary ’’ enterprises, a host of corrupte. 

“ sympathisers ’’ among the intellectuals, and an international espionagy 
organisation surrounded by innumerable agents, corrodes to the core th 
entire labour movement. 

(b) The installation of ‘“ Quisling’’ governments, which is alread: 
bound up with the activity of the fifth column. As such, the Quislin 
method is known from colonial history and in this sense it was alread! 
used successfully by Stalin in “red ’’ China. But here it is a case of it 
transference to modern Europe, for which Stalin once again, by hi 
treatment of the national question in Russia, set the example pa wa 
the pioneer. 3| 

(c) National oppression. The famous ‘‘ autonomy ”’ of the fabulou 
“Soviet Republics ’’ is no more than a vicious joke. Just as all ove 
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sia, so too at the head of the so-called republics, Stalin’s most reliable 
eks are placed. They are surrounded by a veritable retinue of Quislings, 
1 are in charge of the police control, centralised in Moscow, and who 


jecutions, deportations, forced labour, expropriations, etc. 

‘(@) The “‘ migration. of nations’ or the state-ordered expulsions and 
jresettlements *’ of millions of people for economic-political reasons, 
jalin’s original “ extermination policy,’ applied to each and every 
position, was supplemented and perfected at the occasion of the first 
|Bive Year Plan ” by the removal of entire peoples ; this original policy, 
be sure, continues to exist ; it demands new victims daily, and cele- 
jates unheard of orgies both during the “purges” of 1936-37 and 
roughout the war and post-war period. Forced collectivisation and the 
hquidation of the kulak,’’ according to conservative estimates, chased 
om. their homes 15 to 20 million people, most of whom were small and 
or peasants. In the process, millions die from artificially created 
arvation, from reprisals, cold, thirst, etc.; millions are physically 
Hiquidated’”’ or perish miserably on the road to the place of exile. 
he remaining millions, however, are put at the disposition of the G.P.U: 


id national oppression — which can by no means be sharply separated 
om _the other forms —also lends this forced migration of peoples a 
verful impetus. Already long before the war, central Asiatic tribes 
ere placed in forced labour camps of the high Russian north, while 
gions of South Asia were “ filled out” with inhabitants of European 
issia, who “had not come there of their'own free will.”’* The same 
te was shared by national groups considered “ hostile,’ furthermore 
v tribes who lived along the numerous European and Asiatic borders 
Russia. Even “ free’’ workers were shipped in great numbers out of 
1e western regions to Siberia because they were considered unreliable. 
“(e) Agricultural pillaging. It was inaugurated during the period of 
reed collectivisation, which coincides in practice with the fiscal seizure 
“the entire possessions of the peasants concerned. The “ dekulakisa- 
on”’ has awakened in certain authors, and rightly so, the memory of 
le horrors of “ primitive’ accumulation which took place in the early 
ars of capitalism. 

‘i f) Forced and slave labour as a mass phenomenon and as a permanent 
onomic form of exploitation. This phenomenon is the most gruesome 
1d most fundamental of all. In it the essence of modern development 
mmes to light and holds up to the nations of the world the mirror of their 
ture destiny if they continue on their present course. The first forced 
bour camp was sét up in 1923. From then on the number of slave 
bourers mounted year by year and in 1938 already totalled over 
millions. Slave labour transformed the secret state police (previously 


ae from John D. Littlepage: In Search of Soviet Gold (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938). 
3ee Ww. L. White: Report on the Russians (Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y, , 1945). 


pd “resettled ’’ according to its purposes. But the general political 


sly to the slightest national “sentiment ” mercilessly, with mass 
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the G.P.U., then the N.K.V.D.) into the world’s biggest individu} 

“employer.” The purely economic importance of this phenomenon lif 
in the circumstance that it leads to the withering away of the tr if 
capitalist mode of production in the most vulnerable sectors ; political i 
therefore, with each new progress in this direction, it can open up on} 
the perspective of a ‘‘ modern ”’ slave society. 
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The tendency toward national and industrial annihilation is tht i 
aggravated by political necessities. But politics do not float in the aif 
They have deep economic roots in the process of decay of capitali:fy 
economy. In describing this process, we are not dealing here wit} 
theoretical elucidations but rather with the course of the developmer 


as if politics directed economics, instead of vice versa. The real course ¢ ! 
events, however, shows that Russia, which was the last of the grea} 
European countries to shake off the feudal barbarism of Czarism, is thi} 
first country of specific weight, to introduce, in the most developed forri 
it has yet taken, the immeasurably increased barbarism of genereg 
capitalist decay. And here, however, is the point at which politics react 
upon economics; and where accidents, exterior events, mistakes cf 
leadership, individual leanings of the actors, etc., can have a retarding 
or accelerating influence on the course of development and can assum# 
importance in determining one or the other direction. We need onlif 
mention the all too evident fact that the barbarism of bourgeois society 
shaking in the fever of its self-poisoning, has found in Stalin an over 
zealous and unscrupulously base protagonist. This protagonist sets a1 
example for the entire world. When Hitler seized power in Germany 
he needed ‘only to adapt to German conditions the lessons of Stalin 
Hitler's imitation of Russian institutions was complete and included no 
only the G.P.U. (Gestapo) and the fifth column, the system of concen’ 
tration camps, slave labour, etc., but also the Byzantine leader cult, thr 
unscrupulous falsification of history, the statification of public opinion 
the control over private life, the “‘ work pass,” the throttling of unions 
the liquidation of all opposition, the public trials (Stalin already anti! 
cipated the Reichstag trial with the infamous Shachty trials in 1928) 
the duty of denunciation, etc., ad infinitum. Nonetheless, Germar 
fascism can be called classic because, in contrast to the Russian, it hac 
a highly developed industrial base, it stemmed directly from the industria! 
crisis and set itself imperialist goals from the start. 

However, the unleashing of the second World War through the Russo: 
German friendship pact opened for Stalin, too, the, typical modern 
imperialist course. He shared Poland with Hitler; he invaded Finland 
and the Baltic countries; annexed these and a strip of Finland; and 
received Bessarabia and Bukovina from Hitler in return for his vigorou 
support of the German military machine by means of extended 4 
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“Inda, diplomatic pressure and all kinds of material goods. So the 
lin-Hitler pact definitively brought national oppression (in its crassest 
m: military subjection) to non-Russian Europe and extended it to 
“fropean countries hitherto independent. Along with it, of course, 
‘Ye policy of migration of peoples, or ‘‘ resettlements,’”’ the concentration 
mp system and slave labour were carried over also to all the subjugated 
tions, by Stalin as well as Hitler. In one essential point only did Hitler 
ke the lead and demonstrate, in the course of his victorious march 
‘rough Europe, the “classicism ’’ of German fascism, namely in the 
4 ‘tension of agricultural plundering to industrial plundering. This 
dustrial plundering, in the main, manifested itself also as ‘“‘ resettle- 
Yent ” (transplantation into the conquering country, often together with 
‘fe attached workers and the technical personnel) or as direct destruction. 
4} indicates that the co-existence of developed industrial countries has 
come unbearable for capitalism ; it is a necessary result of the highest 
4pitalist development and draws the future victors also irresistibly on to 
5 path. Therefore, as soon as the victory of the “‘ United Nations ”’ is 
ured, the propaganda about the “ anti-fascist war ’’ could unfold to 
fullest extent and vie with Hitler’s demagogy.4 An agreement has 
‘yw been achieved concerning the conditions under which Stalin will 
yidertake the police “ pacification’? of Europe. The road to the 
uch-Morgenthau plans has been cleared (whatever be their fate as to 
istails) ; the circle is closed ; and the Atlantic Charter merely a worthless 
rap of paper. 
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i With the collapse of the “ total’’ Third Reich, the total lie about the 
lnti-fascist war also collapsed. As the hour of decision approached the 
jllies coldly choked all the hopes of the Gernian people for regeneration 
d an independent shaping of their destiny. With prudent foresight 
ey let the mask fall and proclaimed cynically : We shall enter Germany 
is conquerors, not as liberators.° 

This, then, is the “ peace’’ of a war which, like fascism, could easily 
ave been prevented if capitalism were not — capitalism ; that is, if the 
democrats ’’ had not supported Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, etc., to the 
tmost and had not deliberately preferred the most bloody war to the 
ast bloody social revolution.® 

In half of Europe, German fascism has been replaced by Russian, 
scism which pushed its field of domination also into the east across 
‘hina into Korea, South Sakhalin, the Kuriles, and developed a hearty 
ppetite for further colonial possessions. Directly annexed by Russia 
a Europe we find the Baltic states (in public opinion this is considered 
fait accompli and no longer open for discussion), a part of East Germany, 
he Finnish province of Petsamo (with the port and special rights to build 
| naval base near Porkkala Udd), half of Poland (approximately along 
he line of the Stalin-Hitler division of Poland), Carpatho-Ukraine, 
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Bessarabia and northern Bukovina (here also holding to the status ag ia 
upon with Hitler). Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Poland (which hi 
been annexed by Germany), became vassal states of the Russian ar } 
Nazi prototypes (indirect annexation by means of Quislings and fifi) 
columns, almost everywhere based on the G.P.U. and the “ Red” Armyg} 
In all countries the fifth column is engaged in feverish activity and see 

to settle disputed frontiers (Germany, Austria, Trieste, the Saar ari 
Ruhr problems, China, etc.) according to Stalin’s wishes. The remaind 

of Europe and Asia, insofar as it is occupied, stays under the dictatorsh i} 

of Russian, American, English and French military administrations. 1] 

China, in the Balkans, in Poland, a regular civil war is raging or condition 

similar to civil war obtain (persecution of the opposition by the G.P.U} 

and its agents, who seek out and get their victims even in Paris); Indif} 

Indo-China, Palestine, etc., are being cruelly “ called to order.” ' 
_ The balance sheet: The policy of national oppression pursued EF 
Stalin and Hitler is continued on the part of America, England, a 

France ; it is especially strengthened in Europe also, and applied to boy 

industrial countries like Germany and Japan. The migration of peopldi 

is extended by 10 million Germans who, under the conditions of force 

collectivisation (robbed of all their possessions), are chased out of Polancf 

Jugoslavia, and Hungary. Here it strikes observers that in the majorit# 

of cases it is a question of children, old men, and women — the men wh 

are able to work, on the other hand, are held back for slave labout 

The migration of peoples is in reality even more far-reaching in it 

connection with slave labour. In Russia alone the number of slat 

labourers to-day must be set at about 30 million, and includes, beside 

the increase coming from the Russian population itself, approximatel] 

5 to 6 million Germans and Austrians (prisoners of war, workers carrie} 

off by force and those “‘ held back”’), a million Japanese, an unknow? 

number of Chinese, Poles, Finns, Balts, inhabitants of the Balkans 

Hungarians and shanghaied Jews —all of whom, together with certaii 

other categories (for example, deserters from the Russian army a 

occupation, officially put at 10 per cent.), are once more included in th] 

migration of peoples.? To these slave labourers we must add at leas: 

1,750,000 German and Austrian prisoners of war, who drudge for England 

France, Poland, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia,’ not -counting the 

inmates of the old and new concentration camps in Europe and Asia 

The system of concentration camps makes tremendous progress over anc 

above all this and is kept busy not only with politically undesirabl¢ 

elements, but also with “‘ persecuted”’ people, “ displaced” persons: 

deserters, Jews fleeing from the Russo-Polish zone} .“‘ those who refuse tc 

return home ’’ —who do not want to return to their countries under 

Russian control — exiled persons, etc. But even the fifth column, in 

the meantime, has become acceptable to the ‘“‘ democracies.” Evel 

America is using the emigration for the purpose of this institution am 

“takes upon itself the burden ” of great numbers of German scientists — 
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sfrardless ‘of whether or not they are Nazis and este the “collective 
= ” of the German ee 
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This balance sheet, in many respects still most incomplete, is com- 
$ ised in the victorious Allies’ agricultural and industrial plundering of 
ae Axis countries and their satellites (‘‘ agrarian reforms’”’ with the 
i nultaneous “ abduction ”’ of cattle, implements and even furniture ; 
ie razing of factories or dockyards together with “ mere’ dismantling). 
ot forgetting the frenzied robbers’ march of the Russians across 
ichuria. Here, where the policy of the conquered is completely taken 
ez by the conquerors and on the one side (Stalin) maintained, on the 
ifher continued — here the circle is closed once again ; the whole capitalist 
}evelopment leads back into the confusion, poverty, human and natural 


ich, with endless toil— each step forward leaving countless victims 
hind —it worked its way up and spread the “ blessing’’ of 

Vilisation. 

Even without the help of scientific methods we can recognise that 
pitalism has described a peculiar curve. Even in the most highly 
veloped and favoured countries it was not able to overcome completely 
ve barbarism of previous epochs, which capitalism could break up and 
itigate only to a certain extent and in certain sections. In other 
eetions it was forced to conserve it at different stages and even to 
crengthen it considerably (in the course of which capitalism trampled 
nderfoot without the least consideration, man, beast, and the whole 
omain of nature, and made free and happy “ primitive ’’ tribes, whose 
ocial organisation is infinitely in advance of our “ civilisation,’ simply 
isappear from the face of the earth: or delivered untold millions of 
hem to a slow degeneration). That the progressiveness of capitalism, 
sentially only relative, exclusive, partial, potential, and temporary, 
urns against itself in the end —as is the case with every organism that 
as passed its point of maturity — this appears to-day as a quite evident 
jaterial fact. Progress turns into unmistakable retrogression, and 
apitalism, like a leper, rots while still alive, unable to avail itself of the 

ntibodies of its earlier “ periodic’ crises of growth (in contrast to the 
resent general crisis). 

“Speaking by the way of simile, the conserved barbarism of Czarism 
as changed, under Stalin, into a colossal, unrestrainedly rampant growth 
hich poisons the entire organism and forces it to introduce barbarism 
lso where — always relatively and partially —it had ceased to exist ; 
1 the heart of Europe. If capitalism is an organism which is born with 
n incurable disease (i.e. it reaches full maturity only on condition of 
eriodic crises and the increase of mass misery) — now, on the basis of 
ye general decay, the richest and most powerful product of industrial 
evelopment — America — meets in the same endeavour the most 


sstruction and barbarism existing at the end of the Middle Ages, out of 
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extensive product of its self-poisoning Russia. It has beco: ? 
impossible in the epoch of unemployed millions to continue to treat wi 
the “‘ free’? workers in the old manner. Therefore an end will be put’ 
political freedom and the superfluous masses will be “absorbed” i 
slave labour, concentration camps, death by starvation, etc. It 1 

become impossible to let free competing nations continue to exist whi} 
America itself produces 50 per cent. of all the goods reaching the wongy 
market (individual production for self-consumption not includecfii} 
Therefore a death blow will be dealt to the dearly bought freedom of them 
nations and they will be annexed, dismembered, made impotent, cof} 
trolled and ‘‘ administered” in the colonial sense. i 

It becomes unmistakably clear: the most highly developed capitald li 
civilisation brings forth the same end product as the lowest point ff 
capitalist backwardness, namely the barbarism of the time of its origi} 
raised to the second power. And all the political and economic barbaris: 
concentrates itself on industrial destruction. 

This “ de-industrialisation ’’ has once more radically changed the fae 
of the earth. It is madness, and through the strangulation of German} 
alone already drags Europe down to the level of the days of the Thirt® 
Years War; but it has affirmed itself all over, with the force of ag 
element, as the main tendency of modern capitalism. It affects the entii 
world and elicits deep sighs even from the bourgeoisie itself. But no on 
has been able to oppose it or has gone further than to propose quaci 
remedies. 

Balance of the balance: the bombs of the victors made the floo’ 
waters of German fascism disappear, but the sickness lies in the ver 
marrow of bourgeois society and the horror of the Allied “ peace 
continues the work begun by Stalin.?° 

As soon as the evil is defined, the question arises: can the crisis a 
mankind, which in the near future will also shake America more strongli 
and have new repercussions on the world —can this crisis be solved aj 
all? And if so, in what way? The democratic or another ? 

To pose the question is to draw attention to the absurd ae 
of bourgeois society, the annihilation of which is the solution to the 
question. A rapid glance over the last thirty years lays bare, even fon 
the blindest, the fact that modern society, in the course of only two wars: 
has squandered wealth which would have sufficed to transform the eartk 
literally into a paradise and to banish all food and housing worries as 
well as nation-wide pestilences. In accord with the ‘“‘ great paradox ”’ of 
capitalism, however, this wealth is bound to transform itself into a scourge 
for mankind, inaccessible to use by the great majority of the people, anc 
is pushed back and forth by a ridiculously small minority who own it 
impoverishes its real creators in relation to the growth of the wealth anc 
undergoes a fantastic increase precisely at that moment in which the 
minorities of the different countries no longer have any other use for i 
than to muster it for mutual destruction. It then appears as butte 
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it moulded into cannon, rocket bombs or atom bombs, and it blows up 
the fragments and nothingness not only itself but also values previously 
pated, adding to the heap of blood and sweat of its producers also their 
‘ngled bodies and those of their wives and children, fathers and mothers. 
‘ip long as the frenzy lasts, as much money as desired can be created ; 
wissibilities seem unlimited, productive forces seem inexhaustible and 
sed of all bonds. At the end of the delirium, everything turns into its 
typosite: the unleashed productive forces cannot be used for the 
ytisfaction of human needs, the unlimited possibilities become unlimited 
i ficulties, embarrassed stuttering takes the place of great promises. 
To give only one single example: A country like America spent $400 
jilion (a figure that makes you dizzy) for war purposes, during the last 
fughter, of which, according to the Associated Press dispatch of 
jebruary Ist, 1947, $315 billion went for contracts which yielded the 
jandalous profit of 10 per cent., or ($31 billion. This is only one detail 
om the country of, as we see — “ unlimited possibilities.’’ And this 
antry, which in a few months, at a rapid pace (as if in mere play), 
able to reorient itself to war economy and beyond this even to furnish 
pod also to a good half of the world —this country has up to date not 
=t achieved that “ reorientation ’’ which is necessary to provide housing 
» the returning veterans and their families. It threw in $2 billion for 
comic research and at present is spending further billions for the develop- 
nent of rocket bombs and similar “ burning ’’ necessities. But, as if 
y magic, this highly able 79th Congress of this same America, in the 
peace’ year of 1946, was “ unable ”’ to grant a miserable $100 million 
or the fight against cancer." 

| In view of the level of technology, the productive capacity of industry 
yhose extension knows no limits (even without atomic energy), the 
vealth, shot into the air, destroyed, and still existing, the following con- 
jusion mus®@be drawn: a democratic solution to the crisis of mankind 
s tealisable in principle and within a very short time if democracy is 
aken as content instead of formality, if it is radical and determined to 
ive validity to the will of the majority, once it is clearly expressed, 
gainst any and all resistance of reaction. 

Those who are the victims of a development for which neither an 
adividual people (whether German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, English, 
apanese or American) nor any one individual (however worthy of 
unishment his individual brutality may be) is responsible — it is above 
Il these victims who can and must become the bearers of the new 
emocratic movement. There are concrete crimes committed by indi- 
iduals or groups, but there is not and cannot be any “ collective guilt ” 

f a people —as little as personal responsibility for an economic system 
yhich can indeed urge individuals on to crimes and be defended and 
zaintained by their crimes, but, however, can never be created by them. 

If these victims make this axiom their own and uncompromisingly 
epudiate all kinds of “ peoples’ guilt,’’ then democracy has a bedrock 
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foundation. and has practically assured itself the victory in the propa 
gandist battle against reaction. All those who suffer physica 
spiritually and culturally are victims of this development — in the f 
ground the nationally, economically and politically suppressed people Oo}! 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, not forgetting the Negroes and the natives Ol) 
South and North America. Modern economic and intellectual develoy | 
ment originated in Europe; to-day its results crush it underfoot. 
is the reason why it has the obligation to take the initiative and teach 
the rest of the world how to use those spiritual-political weapons Gi] 
democracy which are necessary for victory. Europe awakened Asia an@ 
Africa from sleep, called Japan to its level, and it also gave birth to tw@} 
equally dangerous offspring, Russia and America, and. . . to-day it mi us st 
itself experience what colonial bondage is like in reality. 


point of his voyage knows from living experience that beginning and ent | 
interpenetrate. The capitalisteencompassing of the globe began 
England — industrially as well as colonially. At the end of the journey 
England finds itself bent to the ground under the weight of the slav@ 
chains to which it shackled mankind. The journey took place withow 
any lasting profit: the organ on which the parasite lived is consumed 
the cunning robber has sunk to the level of a mere shadow of America 
his own country is impoverished, its population placed on a living standaré 
similar to that of continental Europe, his industry is outmoded, his slave 
rebel, his world empire is being swallowed up by American trade. It ig 
precisely England that can break the shameful slave chains in which if 
has become enmeshed during the construction and destruction of its 
world empire — only if it frees all its slaves unconditionally. There is n¢ 
other means to escape the decisive ruin of mankind by America and 
Russia. And if England, with or without a “Labour Government,” does 
not understand this, then Central Europe must force it to this realisation. 
The way in which this can happen is indicated by the result of capitalis' 
development — that is, by its lack of result. The political and economic 
freedom of European nations, based upon the enslavement and dependency 
of the rest of the world, of necessity nullified again the national and 
economic independence of Europe. The lost freedom of Europe signifies, 
economically, nothing more than the loss of the capacity to make use of 
its wealth —a loss that calls forth the destruction of the industrial basis 
of the wealth as surely as the Paternoster calls forth an Amen. The 
negative result of capitalist development can therefore be turned into a 
positive one when we begin by recognising that we have arrived not only 
at universal slavery but also at the interdependence of all countries 
through world commerce, the world market, and world traffic. On the 
basis of this result it is possible and absolutely obligatory to repeat the 
journey around the world in the reversed direction, setting out for the 
liberation of the rest of the world instead of its enslavement. 4 
For this purpose Europe must unify itself. But it cannot unite if it is 


1 determined to proclaim complete freedom for all colonies and the 


‘@rcee countries can become an irresistible force. It can break down all 
q@coms barriers. It can lead industry to a new flowering and make a 
@ponal use of the wealth produced. A union of unfree nations, on the 
ger hand, which does not do away with or merely modifies colonial and 
#opean slavery (a union more or less according to the arch-reactionary 
ans” of Winston Churchill) is the sure end of civilisation. 

‘Fhould the initiative in the fight for world liberation rest with central 
Hope, then the head of the new movement could be devastated Germany, 
i ch as the first highly industrialised country of Europe i is faced with 
# final consequences of the development. (It is of inner necessity that 
# decay of capitalism, after Russia’s fall, should set in first, and with 
weight, in Germany, which also “appeared too late.’’) It is 


4! Africa from the Russo-American yoke and to make England realise 
ewn interests, by championing nothing more than its own national 
lom. 
7 he decisive obstacle to Europe’s rebirth is not America, but Russia. 
Ks true that America is economically and militarily stronger than the 
t of the world put together, but it is as yet not fascist. The secret of 
situation, and of America’s weakness, consists herein: Russia has 
come her most reliable and most indispensable policeman in Europe. 
8s essentially from this that Russia draws its ‘“‘ remarkable ’’ force in 
haggling with the other powers: there is no other country that can be 
trusted with, the merciless-gruesome police function, once the Stalinist 
iime falls. And if it falls, then in the same moment tremendous energies 
come liberated which will lead to a people’s insurrection of powerful 
ensions. Even atom bombs will be ineffectual against it. Europe, 
tich will have inscribed the freedom of all on its banners, will at this 
mment find powerful help forthcoming from America itself. In alliance 
th the liberated Russian people and with Asia and Africa, it can propose 
America a world-union, where all nations exchange their products for 
2 “purpose of reciprocal satisfaction of their needs. 
Germany, especially, sets itself no imperialist aims and needs no 
litary preparations. So, without solemn protestations, it is self-evident 
at the freedom of other nations will be defended without reservations. 
it precisely in order to do so Germany must start off from the situation 
at has been created and resolutely take up the struggle for its national 
‘eration. 
Nothing undermined and broke down German fascism so much as the 
‘roic resistance movements of the subjected peoples, who were fighting 
t their own freedom, and not for that of the Allied statesmen. It was 
e Stalinist pest alone that stemmed the course of these magnificent 
ovements, that broke their élan, perverted their spirit. Without Stalin 
ee Allies would not have been able to replace the free unification of 
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jgenited right of self-determination for all European countries. A union. 


any’s destiny and duty to initiate the liberation of Europe, Asia, © 
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Europe with the Europe of ruins. The Social Democrat Dr. Kij 
Schumacher wrote recently, with deep justification: “The fact th ii 
Germany has been occupied has rendered impossible the great reckonify” 
with the Nazis and their supporters.” “ To-day,’’ he continued, “‘ eve i tt 
body in Germany speaks of democracy. But a democracy that does 1 
arise from a people’s own elementary will, but which is guaranteed orf 
by the bayonets of the occupying powers, is not democracy.” - RK 
However, since the replacement of the Gestapo by the G.P.U- resistanfy 
to the bayonets has never completely died out. On the contrary, it if 
flared up anew, especially in Poland, and is bound to extend to #} 
enslaved countries until Stalinist fascism comes to an end, thanks to tI i 
same undermining, as did Hitler’s fascism. The struggle of the Polifi 
people, schooled under long oppression, shows where the main enemy lid} 
Germany, her direct neighbour, must follow the deeply moving examypi 
of Poland. It must take a stand of tenacious opposition to Russia 
Allied propaganda and policy. It must refuse’all responsibility for 
and draw the other suffering peoples along with it into the fight. I 
In short: a doctor can only be held responsible for the life of 
patient if the sickness was recognised, if the doctor had at hand all thi} 
means to effect a cure and nonetheless neglected his duties. Sinw§ 
Europe has become instructed in the nature of its illness through thf 


fate of mankind falls to it. That freedom which was holy to the mass 
in their fight against Hitler’s barbarism, when they were independent +f 
imperialist bayonets, must not be too dear for them in the struggle again 
the heightened barbarism of Stalin. The condition of all conditions _ 
the national liberation of Europe, without which there will be 1 
unification. 


NOTES 


1 Inside Germany, the existence of such a tendency on the part of the Allies hz 
been most clearly enunciated by the Social-democratic economist, Dr. Vikts 
Agartz. Agartz stated in a lecture in Duesseldorf : ‘‘ I cannot conceal the fact tha 
the ruling impression everywhere in economic circles is that a systematic [!] weaker 
ing or even the destruction of the industrial basis of Germany is included in th 
intentions [!] of the victorious powers. Only too often am I given the objection, o 
of honest conviction, that the present administration of Germany differs in no wal| 
at all [!] from previous colonial methods.’’ Referring to the dismantling order 
which are increasing regardless of Byrnes’ speech, which apply even to cemer 
factories, and provoke particular uneasiness, Agartz then says : ‘‘ Such an order fc! 
the dismantling of factories arouses in the population the idea that the Allies wam! 
to hinder the reconstruction of Germany at all costs.’’ al 

* In the New York Staats-Zeitung of January 19, 1947, Oswald Garrison Villar 
writes under the title ““ Why No German Merchant Marine ?”’ : ‘‘ According to th 
declaration of the maritime commission in Washington, it is an established principl 
of the government to-day to insist that 50 per cent. of our foreign trade be carries 
on American boats. This would necessitate a tanker cargo and passenger flee. 
total of 25 million tons, compared to a total American tonnage of 11,500,000, as o 
1939. : In the course of the negotiations which we carried on with the Dutch Govern 
ment in the matter of a loan to be extended to it, we insisted as was reported, even [! 
on the point that Holland must use American ships exclusively for the transportatio 
of the merchandise which it would buy on the American market with the help o 
this loan.’’ Other countries had similar experiences in negotiations for Americat 
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jits. In particular, the cession of the English markets to America (which 
Suers the world “ peacefully ’’ by means of its tremendous economic superiority) 
&es good progress — and what price Russia really will have to pay for the American 
ypcessions, only the participants of the ‘‘ closed ”’ meetings and secret negotiations 
ow. Even in the “ humble” language that characterises all German-American 
ers, Villard also comes to the conclusion : ‘“‘ If now we shall be faced with a terrible 
spagle over the world shipping industry, in which the U.S. demands the right to 
sess a merchant marine of 25 million tons — a conception which makes the govern- 
nt and shippers of England tremble and quake in their boots—then Germany 
sht to be most welcome as a participant in the world competition, if you-don’t , 
yat to invite the suspicion that the aim of lasting elimination of the German 
jjechant marine has its origin in the desire to get rid of a potentially powerful 
‘apetitor. As a matter of fact, the U.S., England, and France have already 
ome exposed to the suspicion that their true motive is to be found precisely in 
jp, and not at all in the fear that the German merchant marine could once again 
langer the safety of the world.’’ In connection with this, an Associated Press 
ort of January 18 is of special interest. It states: “‘ The House Committee for 
uid Economic Plans would like to put Russia under préssure in order to compel 
to honour her international promises. The United States are the main source 
ood and machines, and foreign countries can buy only if they receive credit here. 
Wiese facts are now to be utilised to serve the foreign policy of the United States. 
| Phe Committee demanded from the very beginning a stiffer policy towards Russia 
i gave the State Department to understand that no new money for relief would 
‘eranted to the nations in the Russian sphere. Russia should not get any American 
ies until she pays the bill for those she received under Lend-Lease. American 
ducers should sell nothing to the Russians unless the Department of Commerce 
‘jes the licence for it. As for weapons for mass destruction [!] and articles necessary 
) their production, these Russia should not receive. at all until she accepts. inter- 
‘ional inspection of armaments. Loans to foreign countries only under certain 
fitical and economic conditions. ...”’ 
' We must guard against mistaking the “‘ workers’ parties,’’ trade unions, etc., 
present-day Europe for that labour movement which existed before the war at 
4st potentially in France, Belgium, Poland, etc. ... Insofar as Europe and Asia 
} ruled directly or indirectly by Russia, the so-called parties and trade unions of 
} workers are far more vicious and effective instruments of mass oppression than 
i: “ German Labour Front’’ of Hitler. But even where the English, French and 
jericans are stationed, the workers’ movement has not yet attained the slightest 
jitical independence, and has not advanced one step beyond subordinate services 
Bizussia and the other victors. More serious signs of a renascence, in recent times, 
Is shown only in Italy on the occasion of the split in the Socialist Party. The 
jin aim of the Stalinists is to nip in the bud immediately every initiative of the 
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* The clever Winston Churchill originally refused to utilise the “ anti-fascist ’’ 
6 ‘propaganda, The Stalinists, in the name of the Stalin-Hitler Pact, at first 
(ned furiously against the “imperialist ’’ democracies, only to turn about face 
i> more furiously, in their accustomed fashion, at the beginning of the German- 
}ssian war, and discover this war was not at all an “‘ imperialist ’’ war, but rather 
{; defence of democracy and of ‘‘ socialism ’’ against the fascist ‘‘ aggressor.’’ At 
‘times the ‘‘ Communists ’’ have at their disposal a deus ex machina who never lets 
}sm down — Stalin’s “‘superior’’ tactics which sanctify every means — who punishes 
| hanging the crimes committed by the Nazis, and, in public view, changes the 
Ine crimes, when they are committed by the lords of the Kremlin, into pure 
jocialist ’’ gold. Such “ morals,’ which seek to cripple criticism by means of 
fital shamelessness, permit their supporters to act, at each turn, simply as if 
hterday and even the past minute had never existed for them. It enabled a creature 
hb, as the German ‘“‘ Communist ’’ Gerhard Eisler (alias Hans Berger, influential 
lure in Stalin’s fifth column in America) to wage an unsurpassably shameless 
apaign in favour of sending millions of German men into Russian slave labour. 
» A certain section of the Press at one time disputed whether the word “ con- 
erors’’ in General Eisenhower’s phrase ‘“‘ not as liberators but as conquerors,”’ 
buld be translated as ‘“‘conquerors’’ or “‘ victors.’’ An idle quarrel, for by 
zating the liberator, you make a conqueror of the victor .. . which in any case 


“responds to the reality of this ‘‘ peace.’’ 
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6 Not to mention Russia and its domains, the German people is still subjecte 
censorship — evidently to convince them of the blessings of “ democracy < —ju 
if Hitler had never gone. One of the principal duties of contemporary journal 
consists in offering to the reader an extensive fund of authentic factual materi 
This cannot happen all at once, but let us note here at least the fact that Mr. Molo 
called fascism ‘‘a matter of taste’’ (a passionate fascist like Molotov natural 
carries his taste on his tongue), and that old admirer of Mussolini, Winston Churchill 
declared as late as 1938 (quoted from The Economist, London, September 9, 1944 
“ Thave always said that if Great Britain were defeated in war [!] I hoped we shou 
find a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful position among the nations.’’ This 
the moral justification of a man whose atrocities were known almost to the point 
weariness to every semi-informed person in 1939, and against which, the democrac 
did nothing. With hundreds of similar testimonials and congratulatory telegrai 
all the way from Stalin down to Roosevelt (for example, even after the Nazi succey 
in Munich, 1938) Hitler could appear morally sanctioned before the German peopl 
and assure them, without perverting the truth, of universal goodwill. Why theg) 
when people speak of “‘ collective guilt,’’ should the German people feel itself mog} 
responsible than those who manceuvred the catastrophe? Did not England tim 
and time again oppose France, who was trembling for her safety, and more than of 
demanded energetic measures against Hitler ? And if in the end all is supposed 
boil down to the blindness and stupidity of the Allied statesmen —then why shoulf 
the German people, so eagerly fortified in their blindness, have a lesser “ right ”’ 
the all-redeeming stupidity than these statesmen ? : ‘ 

7 The Nazis’ extermination campaign against the Jews is in all its monstros! 
a crime which has remained, thanks to Allied intervention, essentially unavenget 
through the frustration of popular vengeance, which was “‘ replaced ’’ by a ridiculc 
and totally impossible exhibitionist trial. Now, it is often asserted that Hit 
persecuted the Jews and Gypsies as such on account of their race or nationalit 
Although this does not explain anything in the least, still it can pass as an outwar¢ 
justified statement. Furthermore, certain people point out the “ irrationality ”’ 
the cremation of Jews and Gypsies : they state that the extermination began afi 
all only during the war, when it would have been more “rational ’’ to utilise t 
Jews, etc., as a bitterly needed labour force. Unfortunately, this kind of irratic 
ality — one of the gems of wisdom of the “ psychological ’’ analysis of Nazidom 
explains even less, for it is inherent in the capitalist system and characterises bot 
geois society from top totoe. There can be nothing more irrational than the followi 
sets of contradictions, which, are intrinsic parts of capitalism : poverty on the ba 
of wealth capable of the highest achievement ; want side by side with the great 
abundance ; an extreme of rationalisation together with the most senseless wai 
(not to mention, for lack of space, a thousand other forms of waste such as the burni 
of wheat, coffee, cotton, vegetables, etc.). To all the ills of capitalism, however, 
added also the completely irrational waste of natural and soil wealth, and... hum 
lives. Let us; therefore, leave the “irrationality ’’ to the knavishly astute psych 
logists, who would like us to forget that the waste of human lives takes place a 
times under capitalism, and assumes particularly crass forms under particul 
circumstances, If one speaks at all of irrationality and persecution as such, ai 
believes that one has thereby uttered a profound truth concerning German fascis: 
then at least the following must be put on record : ' 


(1) Lynch justice and the exceptional treatment to which Negroes are subject 
in America (and which, for instance, does not permit so famous a singer 
Marian Anderson to appear in Washington). 

(2) The numerus clausus of many American universities. Tes 

(3) Anti-semitism in general and pogroms against Jews outside of Germai 
(before and after Hitler) in particular. 5 

(4) The death-rate among Stalin’s slaves, as high as 30 per cent. The inca 
siderate misuse of these prisoners, the summary executions, etc., seem at fi 
sight completely senseless, whereas the conditions under which the prisoné 

“profitable ’’ work prove them to be quite “‘ rational.” 8 

(5) The exile of 500,000 to 600,000 Polish Jews carried out by Stalin in 19) 

after the attacs. on Poland —an act, sometimes represented as ‘‘ deliverance 

from Hitler, which cost the lives of the majority of these unfortunate sot 
because of the conditions of hunger, cold, absolutely insufficient clothing, ar 


housing under which they~performed the hardest work in Siberia. 
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a) The “dissolution ” of the German Volga Republic which took place at the 
#, beginning of the German-Russian war, whereby almost half a million people 
#, .— about as many men, women and children as there were German Jews — 
| were driven away, never to show up anywhere again. Mind you: they were 
| liquidated as such, that is, on account of their German descent. 

§)) The dissolution of the Tartar and Krim Republics which took place in like 


| which in its turn again furthered pogroms against the Jews. 

») The present expulsion of Germans (as such !) which, using the same propa- 
| gandist justification as Hitler (the degenerate German race as such !) includes 
#) _ even the so-called ‘““ Swabians,’”’ who have been established in Hungary since 
, the time of Charlemagne. 


i as such are not at all specific to German fascism — Czarism also did not prepare 
‘pogroms against the Jews under the slogan : the Jews are. . . old Russian aristo- 
Hy; and Stalin, as little as his Polish and Czech Quislings, did not fall upon the 
Mans because they wore Russian beards. Moreover, anti-semitism was an 
ial state policy also in Russia; what was ‘‘ new” in Hitler’s “‘ official’ anti- 
Jitism was no more than its transfer to formerly ‘‘civilised’’ Europe. There 
) remains the question of the quantitative extermination of the Jews by Hitler 
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Po, according to the desperate psychological generalisations, is a ‘“‘new’’ 
er one iota less guilty if, for instance, instead of six million Jews, he had murdered 
lliy’’ four millions (which comes closer to reality). This side of the ‘‘ quanti- 
e”’ question can only be of interest (and then, however, gains great practical 
Nificance) if we are concerned with uncovering the root of the evil, and ascertaining 
ifate of the remaining Jews. Since in all these cases it is always a question of 
Ysecution, as such, in regard to quantity, as such, Stalin again takes the lead. We 
yet simply not overlook the fact that, besides Germans and Jews, at the outbreak 
he war, also Poles, Balts and many others were persecuted on account of their 
Monality and furnished Stalin, besides a host of dead, with supplementary millions 
lave labourers. Beyond this, the Rumanian Jews, for instance, were forced by 
fin to renounce “‘ of their own accord ”’ all bonds with Western Jewry. Stalin 
{ his Quislings carry full responsibility for the more recent pogroms against Jews 
oland. No one knows what is really taking place in the Balkans nor what has 
pened to the famed-infamous Jewish Republic of Birobidjan. Briefly: the 
lem of the ‘‘new’”’ quantity, which is supposed to produce a new “ quality,” 
olves itself into the question for whose solution serious efforts must be made on 
|| part of all concerned, especially the Jews of the whole world, who are confronted 
th a danger growing greater daily. The question of the new “ quality,’’ however, 
olved along these lines: It is only natural that the syphilis which has become 
juinant in the ageing body of bourgeois society should horribly pile up the 
luntity of the devastation. 

| For lack of controls no one is able to say how high the number of war prisoners 
(lly is. In the New York Times Magazine of January 28, 1947, Shepard Stone 
ttes in a report from Germany : “‘ There are still five or six million German prisoners, 
yar, most of whom are in Russia.’’ Stone is therefore speaking only of Germany ; 
: the real state of affairs is illuminated in an article by James Reston (New York 
és, January 17, 1947) on the occasion of Secretary of State Byrnes’ resignation. 
ere he says: ‘‘ A vast number of the Japanese who were taken prisoner by the 
sssians have simply disappeared in Asiatic Russia, and despite Mr. Byrnes’ attempts, 
‘was not even able to receive any kind of reliable information about them. 
cording to the best official information — and information about this subject may, 
mittedly, not be very good — there are still 500,000 to one million Japanese under 
viet control, who are presumably working as slave labourers in Siberia. Mr. 
‘mes discussed this question with Foreign Minister Molotov during the Peace 
eaty conferences. He recalled the Potsdam Agreement signed by Stalin and 
<ed how many prisoners of war were taken as a result of the Soviet Union’s ‘ five- 
y war” against Japan. He also asked what the Soviet Union intends to do in 
-w of the fact that the United States participated in the capitulation conditions 
bich promised the liberation of war prisoners— Author], To this, however, he 
‘eived no satisfactory answer, and still has no other information than that the 
soners have not yet returned.” 
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§), fashion at the end of the war ; and the furious persecution of the Ukrainians, . 


@rom these few examples we can see that “ irrationality ’’ and supposed persecu- 
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» ® The great majority of the German emigration, insofar as it was not orient 
toward Stalin, immediately made friends with the Czech, French, English, a 
American Governments. It was from right to “‘left,’’ the most zealous advocate 
the idea of the ‘“‘ holy ” war against the Third Reich, and bewailed on each occasio 
(after Munich there was a true howl) the “ lack of understanding ” of the “ dem 
cracies’”’ for their wise counsels. As long as a compromise with Hitler was mo 
advantageous to these democracies, they kept the emigration “ in reserve;, (Gs 
‘section of the emigration had ties with the secret police services ; another pai 
wrote, gradually worked out the theory of “‘ collective guilt ’’ of the German peopl 
for fascism, spoke on the radio, had dealings with cabinets, etc. Leopold Schwara@ 
schild, who published Das Neue Tagebuch, and Georg Bernhard, since deceased, wh 
was involved in a foul affair of newspaper robbery staged by the Stalinists, evemp) 
produced ‘‘ Projects for a Constitution for the Fourth Reich,’’ naturally design 
along the lines of a ‘‘ democratic re-education ”’ of the German people, which woul 
be ‘‘ guaranteed ’’”’ by the Allies. Later, in the course of the war, the emigratioj 
took on greater importance. Certain leaders in France and England (which handlet 
the entire emigration question throughout the war more liberally than France 
were exempted from the general interning of civilians of German descent (whethe 
Jews or not). Thus, the mass of their reading public in France, for instance, we 
confined in the concentration camps, while papers or periodicals such as Sozialistisch 
Warte, of the ‘‘ Internationaler Sozialistischer Kampfbund,”’ the Social-democrati 
Neuer Vorwaerts, Muenzenberg’s Zukunft, Das Neue Tagebuch, etc., continued « 
appear. When France fell, the main activity of the emigration was transferred t 
America. With or without direct relations to American Government agencies 
they were put to all kinds of “ scientific’’ and propagandist (the guilt question 
uses. Finally, in special courses, suitable elements were also prepared by thi 
American Government for their future function within the system of the occupatiol 
policy. In a word, the open and hidden fifth column is a tool which to-day enjoy 
general esteem. 
10 We cannot discuss within the framework of this article whether the Allies ha 
a “‘ definite ’’ policy ; whether and to what extent they will be forced to permit one 
more a certain amount of leeway to German industry after its demolition, ete 
Such questions are raised frequently, but miss the essence of the matter. Her 
we shall note only this : the Allied policy is, of course, complex, and not “ definite, 
if only because of the conflicts of interest within each bourgeoisie itself and among 
the victors — but rather subjected to experiments, modifications, vacillations, retreats 
opportunist turns, etc. Decisive, however, is the circumstance that people like to 
overlook in regard to this certain amount of leeway, that it is only a... ‘‘ certaiz 
amount’ of leeway. No Allied statesman has as yet made a proposal that goes 
further ; thus the decision to hold down Germany as a great industrial competito1 
stands. More important than prescriptions appearing belatedly, is the historica 
fact that the Baruch-Morgenthau plan could have been proposed at all, accepted 
by Roosevelt, and put into practice by the Allies. With this, the basic tendency i 
question was victorious in general, and will now continue to act despite all unavoid: 
able charlatanry. The Versailles Treaty also was prematurely labelled ‘“‘ madness.” 
But it became reality as now does the Potsdam Agreement. Afterwards, the most 
learned professors gathered around it, diagnosed it as a horrible miscarriage, gave it 
alleviating injections, and were not able to cure it. What kind of cure will be 
applied to the Potsdam Agreement is best seen from the “‘ reasons ”’ for the ‘‘ certa 
amount ”’ of leeway. Germany is to be rendered capable of nourishing herself, 
whereas now — this is the favourite and holy moral of Mr, Friedrich Stampfer ! 
it is gulping down the money of Anglo-American taxpayers, and still hungers. The 
question of how it was possible, in a ‘‘ democracy ”’ (which, as is known, is the best 
form of government and has at its disposal a ‘‘ free’ press, free science, etc., and 
which, especially in America, produces the “ brightest’’ brains in embarrassi 
numbers) to put such a “‘burden’”’ on the poor taxpayer, and first to stage 
Potsdam “‘ madness,’’ and then to finance it — this question is not even seriously 
examined, still less truthfully answered. So the “ re-industrialisation ”’ at best 
can mean this: the patient should not be murdered at once, but rather put on 
“controlled ’’ rations. This, in turn, in all plans, including the “‘ most daring’ 
ones, means an economy of “ simple reproduction ’’ — (an economic problem which 
demands separate discussion) — and is in practice no more than the attempt to 
stabilise the mass misery at a certain very low level. The moving force for this is 
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f@tendency of capitalism which we have already mentioned — the tendency to 
ce its own mode of production in the most vulnerable sectors. 

#= illustrative report of the Associated Press from Washington : ‘‘ Dr. Roscoe 
ppencer, head of the National Cancer Institute, together with other cancer 
38 lists, is convinced that millions of Americans could be saved from death by 
‘ar* if more money were contributed to inform the public about cancer, and to 
ed the possibilities for treatment and scientific research. If the mortality 
> does not change, 17 million now living Americans are condemned to die of 
‘aer. But a third of them at least could be protected from this, according to 
qiates of specialists, if they were examined and treated early enough.’’ Thus 
is no doubt about it : 10 per cent. average profit or 11 per cent. of Americans 
vgiie of cancer — this is how the question is posed in reality. Congress came to 
eood ’’ decision. 
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« modern times there have been three types of military organisation : 
f@) state hiring of mercenaries, which was largely prevalent before 
Fue French Revolution; (6) the latter’s subsequent arming of the 
@ie mass of people (a development re-enacted at the time of the 
sian Revolution) ; and (c) the Prussian Landwehr system of com- 
Hory military training which was adopted at the end of the nineteenth 
tury by almost every nation of any consequence. 

he two most significant exceptions to the last-mentioned scheme were 
United States and England. The United States, because of her 
iantageous geographic position, had little need of a permanent full- 
+ military establishment, at least so far as its early history as a 
reign state was concerned, Moreover, England, from the time of 
announcement of the Monroe Doctrine until its application to herself 
895, had guarded the Western hemisphere from foreign encroachment 
rder to safeguard her own markets there. 

varing the succeeding era of early American imperialism: that is, 
1 the first World War, force was often used to subjugate the Caribbean 
South American neighbours of the United States, and it was even 
ce often verbally eulogised, for example, by that great American 
rogressive,’’ Theodore Roosevelt. But these experiments in world 
ver politics hardly acquired sizable proportions. Following the war, 
herica, whose world financial réle had been transformed from that of 
tor to creditor, had little competition in her own preserves to fear 
n the capitally bankrupt European nations. On the contrary, the 
, World fought hard (by means of high tariff walls, etc.) to stave off 
culturally deficient but overwhelmingly productive Babbitts of 
‘New World. Thus, incidentally, was afforded to those who 
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delight in suchlike, another view of the “ queer” dialectical cour 
of history: Europe’s offspring, her American chick, had come home™ 
roost, * 

With the resuscitation of Germany, however, the United States faced 
a most serious rival in the matter of the division of world markets, i" 


Neighbour ”’ policy, motivated less by ‘paternalistic benevolence inany ) 
Germany’s fairly successful economic campaign (entailing the use « 
blocked currencies and similar devices). However, America’s anteriorityy 
in this hemisphere saved her from over-concern and until the last momer 
there was little that could be said against Hitler’s armies which were § 


pee inasmuch as Stalin is able to do such a thorough job of breakin 
the backs of the various European popular movements and sends thos@} 
nations not in its own sphere begging to America for protection. 
The case of England’s armigerous deviation from the norm has mor} 
contemporary meaning. Most people would say that England, after al 
needed only a navy. While this has an obvious element of truth in # 
it is none the less certain that an army of occupation was needed to keé 
her “‘ burden ’”’ in line. Here we come up against another illustratio 
of why the “ Mother of Parliaments’”’ was able to maintain its ow: 
considerable democratic tradition for so long. For just as she coul 
-keep her working class satiated on the fruits of imperialist exploitatior 
so she could, by means of the same wealth, employ native colonial troop 
to keep their own homelands in chains. Thus England’s population wé 
relieved of the considerable onus of conscription, her treasury of chron 
monetary liability, and the natives of both their honour and their produc 
Therefore England, the most advanced nation in the world, employe 
the most backward military system: that of hired mercenaries. 
As is well known, in these traditionless days, America has become t 
gravedigger Of the empire of her sister across the seas, and though he 
territorial interpolations have not yet received the spiritual sancti 
fication of a Kipling, she is, none the less, faced with the same problen 
of how best to police her European, Asiatic, African and South Americal 
economic colonies. This is the real reason for the current military driv 
which is supposedly deriving its justification from ‘“‘ The Russian Threat. 
One is indeed hard-pressed to find in the annals of propagandistic pres 
tidigitation another such example of artificially engendered hysteria a 
that generated over Russia’s consolidation of what has long since bee! 
given her. It would, by the way, be quite profitable to write a parody 
on the current chameleonised variety of ethics, which, on the rar 
oceasions when it comes into evidence, presents such a_half- baked 
dishonest appearance. 
Just as the Athenians, who along with their united allies beat back th 
oppressive Persian hordes and became as a result of this very victor 
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a siute maces vob the Confederacy of Delos, and hence ‘‘ Enslavers of 
sas,” so America, ostensibly fighting a war for the preservation of 


ralling its allies. 


Himented, slavish, inefficient,2 it even has a peculiar economic 
qilarity to developed fascism. That is, its class-stratification is pro- 
qous, though the privileges of the masters seem relatively mean. The 
gee is true in Russia, where the cleavage between ruler and ruled is the 
mst enormous that has existed since the classical slave economies, 
qugh it is often remarked that relative to the American capitalist, 
@ bureaucrat is a very poor relation. It is precisely in this analogy 
# the material retrograde development of the “most advanced 
@nitry in the world’”’ is to be seen. For Russia really deserves the 
@ve signification in the sense that she most clearly shows the dead-end 
# civilisation is approaching — the only possible direction of which, is 
#icwards. 

#ent it is true not only that the army reflects fascism, but that when 
qarged it leads to it. American proponents of militarism believe they 
Ire answered this objection by pointing to Switzerland, which has had 


}ihbe latest bizarre example of this process was afforded by the recently con- 
ed conference of the International Trade Organisation. Professedly created 
the establishment of freer world trade ‘‘ in order to prevent a repetition of the 
wssant tariff warfare prior to World War Two which so fundamentally contributed 
ts origin ’’ (we are quoting from memory), its real purpose was, of course, to 
ssh decisively whatever competition was inconvenient for the United States. 
Hsell Porter in an extremely apologetic dispatch in the New York Times, 
ich 27th, writes: 

“They [the members of the United States delegation] have already begun 
ceparing their defence against the attacks which have already begun [in Congress] 
ith charges that they were out-traded. While conceding that they made 
zbstantial concessions, the delegates insist that they held the line for freer 
orld trade. ... It is contended that the concessions made to Britain and other 
untries in post-war balance-of-payment difficulties and to the economically 
mdeveloped and war-damaged countries that had sought special protection for 
pew and infant industries and for those in the process of reconstruction were 
becessary to get the rest of the world to accept the charter. Moreover, it is held, 
aost of the exceptions and escape clauses are of a temporary and limited nature 
d are subject to control by the trade organisation. .. . The United States . 

bot permanent seats on the executive board for itself and for other countries 
ith similar economic interests, which, therefore, are likely to vote in the same 
vay. It also maintained control by the International Monetary Fund, in which 
he United States has a weighted vote comparable to its economic strength, over 
e most important escape clauses in the trade charter.” 


1, brightly adds Mr. Porter: ‘‘ Besides, the possible United States contributions 
the trade organisation budget were limited.”’ 

lItem, Christian Science Monitor, January 16th, 1946: 

|“ Professor Osenberg, German natural scientist appointed by Hitler to 
jo-ordinate war research, in testifying to American investigators, asserted: ‘If 
he Nazis had not handicapped our education and our laboratories by taking 
ihe boys into the armies, if Hitler and Himmler, Goering had listened to me in 
‘938 and 1939 when I told them our research laboratories and universities and 
echnical schools were the basis of our strength, if they had listened to me then, 
ve would have beaten you ’.”” 


ecracy, has, at its culmination, assumed the task of economically 


¥bhe army is a microcosm of the totalitarianised societal macrocosm.~ 
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compulsory military service since time immemorial. We are not bein? 
at all facetious, however, in declaring that Switzerland is Switzerland ai 
the United States is the United States. For it is after all a fact tha 
America has a world empire to police, which circumstance must necessitag/ 
a train of concessions to the military of which the draft is only a beginnit 
— while Switzerland needs only skiing guides.? . 4 

In discussing the arguments of the “‘ partisans of preparedness ”’ 1 
cannot forebear mentioning the positively queer feeling of propheti 
vision which is ours because of the realisation that we know for-cer 
that every one of these people will preface their remarks on the subje@ 
-in question by chanting a long, mournful dirge on the inadequacies 
the American democratic procedure which prevents the country from 
committing the first atrocity by dropping the atomic bomb on Slavit 
heads. Exactly what this omnipresent rhetorical touch" contributes 
an examination of the pros and cons of soldiership it is indeed difficu 
to see, inasmuch as if the United States were ever attacked first the 
words of Leif Erikson on the uselessness of military habituation? would § 
nicely apply: ‘‘ When the bomb dropped at Hiroshima, every abl 
bodied man there had spent a year as a conscript. Of what value w 
that training to him ?”’ ; 

Let us return once more to the real reason® for the creation of a larg 
army—to police the world. In an article in the March 27th, 1948, is 
of The New Leader, Frank Reilly wrote : 


“Cannot we raise a German army to defend the German land again 
Communism ? This is a task for our tax-payer educated officer corp 
Much could be learned from the British who have used native troof 
to their great colonial advantage for centuries. . . . This is not 1 
suggest that we become an imperial power [God forbid !—R.J.], b 
rather that we assume an international police power. . . . In o¢ 
case these would not be mercenary or colonial troops. They -woul 
defend their own land [from imperialists, no doubt—R.J.].... I 
return we should give them what they lack — arms and ‘ know-how ’” 


Mr. Reilly’s thesis did not, of course, issue forth full-grown from hi 
fertile imagination. America has been doing this very same thing sine 
the war’s end. This is the real meaning of the Arms Standardisatio 
Programme in co-operation with South America, the building of air base 


5 For the possible fascistic ramifications of current military legislation we recom 
mend Hanson Baldwin’s excellent article on the subject in the December, 194° 
issue of Harper's. 

4 At “ America’s Town Hall Meeting of the Air,” July 17th, 1947. 


° There is at any rate one refreshing aspect to the present war-hysteria: at leas 
the sanctimonious trash concerning the extraneous benefits of army life is not $ 
much emphasised as it once was, e.g. ““Summary of Findings and Recommendation 
of the Compton Report,” point 11: “It [universal military training] would brin 
together young Americans from all parts of the nation to share a common experien¢ 
. .. thus contributing to national unity.” Negro war veterans would undoubtedly 
be the first to agree as to this particular “‘ benefit ’’—the “‘ unifying” tendency 
of militarism. ; 
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And it holds true of Greece also, where our aid to Government 
‘@pps is simply a farce, for Truman knows that the Stalinists would not 
#- to “ take over ”’ the land, since that would necessitate a clash with 
m@ British garrison. It should be recognised that if America so willed 

she could crush the Stalinist fascists overnight, without so much as a 
“¥¢d from Moscow, which in fact ‘‘ ceded” this territory to the Anglo- 


#@itally, of where America could get the troops for such an endeavour is 
y answered when one stops to reflect that Europe, since the passage 


dl ependent upon the benevolence of his benefactor). Furthermore, if 
fre are those who believe that the Russians will not try their hardest 
Jevoid war, then we suggest some rumination over the fact that Russia’s 
-feent industrial capacity is approximately one-quarter that of the 
ited States. Contrariwise, if there are others who think that America 
id like to crush the totalitarians, let them deliberate on the circum- 
Face that her position as the “leader’’ of the Western world, with its 
1comitant economic and political advantages, is due in great measure 
Pthe aforementioned “ Russian threat.’’ The whole problem revolves 
qout those reactionary governments which are willing to give up their 
putmoded”’ national eepieanions and “play ball” with the United 
ites. 

Wihus America, utilising the expedient of almost every great empire 
ke simultaneous arming and bribing of its subjects—seduction and 
uibition, politically speaking) may yet avoid a too colossal growth of 
Wlitarism in the home country. However, there are tremendous pressures 
}- domestic Spartanisation coming from different though related 
arters. First and most obvious, there is the military itself, which, 
fce the passage of the highly controversial Armed Services Unification 
1, has become the most vociferous lobby in America. Also, for easily 
fscoverable reasons (contracts, subsidies, etc.), certain sections of 
dustry have an interest in the affair. In quite a different connection 
e first group is bound up with the second. As has been noted elsewhere, 
ilisation as a whole has ceased to be productive. Rather than pro- 
action for consumption, production for destruction is the general 
verriding feature of our times. A clear manifestation of this phenomenon 
to be found in the fact that the greatest inventions of the past two 
ecades, e.g. atomic energy, radar, various synthetics, etc., drew their 
scessity from and are utilised primarily for the purpose of war (thus, 
har is, after all, a ‘“‘ boon’’ inasmuch as it is the most important single 
zency for “ progress ”’ !). 

The twentieth-century American ideal is usually represented as a 
ombination of two disparate qualities : financial success (which is after 
ll perfectly “ natural ’’) and its antithesis, in the sense that it bespeaks 
>vulsion from the above common-place goal, namely, peculiarity. 
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(It is noteworthy, incidentally, that the second attribute without thé 
first is the prime prerequisite for alienation from the mainstream of 
American life.) A living personification of a successful synthesis of the 
above-mentioned is the ‘‘ Elder Statesman,’ Bernard Baruch. T 
is at least a partial explanation of the peculiar position occupied by hi 
which seems to be as much the result of his holding state on a park bench 
and having predicted (brilliant man !) the stock market crash as to his 
substantial wealth. At any rate, this eminently respectable old man 
to-day advances unconsciously (?) many fascistic ideas. Among other 
things, he advocates industrial mobilisation, a ceiling on wages, a work 
or-fight wartime draft, and expanded intelligence and information 
services. \ 

The degree of militarisation is to be best adjudged by regarding it as 
synonymous with totalitarianism, that is, in utilising the former as simply 
a point of departure in relation to which we may place various other 
evincements -—for that is all they are at present—of the same 
phenomenon. Taken in conjunction with the Taft-Hartley law, and the 
current drive for the abridgement of civil liberties (we make a distinction 
here between those to whom it is applied, the Stalinist fascists, for who 
we would not raise our little finger, and the principles themselves, which 
are being dangerously violated) which constitute the political tendenc 
of statification, industrial mobilisation, stockpiling of economic goods, 
the export-licensing procedure of the Office of International Trade, 
state-to-state capitalist investment, growing governmental ownership 
of industrial plants as well as the control of others through long-term 
military orders (which compose the economic tendency), the campaign 
for militarisation assumes an extremely dangerous aspect. q 
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On the assumption that to-day the possession of atomic weapons is genuinely 
necessary for national self-preservation, a government, which is responsible for the 
safety of the community committed to its charge, is entitled to manufacture them 
and hold them in readiness. The Commission believes, moreover, that in certain 
circumstances defensive ‘ necessity ’ might justify their use against an unscrupulous 
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Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on ‘‘ The Church and the Atom,’ London, 
1948, p. 111. _ : 
as 
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| German Resistance—To-day 

Wi ARVATION, aggravated by the complete hopelessness arising from 
}-be strangulation of industrial production decreed by foreign occupa- ~ 
My rion, is a terrible reality in Germany. The “ restoration of democracy,” 
omie other hand, is utterly unreal, for election campaigns between, the 
yKes permitted by the occupation authorities, in the newspapers con- 
Hed by the occupation authorities, are merely the empty forms of 
‘diocracy. The content of democracy—national self-determination, 
“gfitne freedom of speech, Press and assembly—is as non-existent to-day 
‘eg ermany as in the colonies or in the occupied European countries 
¢ the war. It would be surprising if the response in Germany were 
ithe same as that of the colonial peoples and the nations oppressed by 
‘Her to similar injustice—that is, national resistance. 

was false at that time and it is false to-day to dismiss such resistance 
@| nationalistic’ without making a fundamental distinction between it 
the aspirations commonly designated by “ nationalism ”’ (or ‘“‘ Chau- 
”), of benefiting one’s own, nation through the oppression of foreign 
‘Pies. Regardless of all differences, the resistance movements during the 
had one common feature : they refused to be content with the depar- 
» of the foreign occupation forces, but strove beyond this for a far- 
shing improvement of the political, economic and cultural conditions 
he liberated countries and in a world at peace. . 

i) $f is the tragedy of Europe and the world, due to Stalinism, that the 
' #uinely democratic and progressive movements of the second World War - 
ke nowhere able to realise their far-reaching aims. It is, however, 
vitable that these aspirations will again break through in those countries, 
rere the hardships of the Hitler occupation are being felt in increased 
hasure, but the hopes, then cherished, of ‘‘ Liberation ’’ by one of the 
byerialist Great Powers have already had to be recognised as illusions. 
Eluded among these countries is also Germany where, under the Nazis, a 
vement for the reconquest of democratic rights had already been, built 
. This refers to the Church movement, which was an authentic people’s 
hyement and furnished many martyrs, but which was not permitted 
| | the deciding leadership to go further than a purely defensive struggle. 
_}}The identity of the political problems posed under Hitler and under the 
~Wilies is evinced by the fact that to-day the first German attempt at 
a bisting the oppression again comes from Church circles, but arises from 
Tman who stands close to the people and knows their needs. This man, is 
Kstor Adalbert Knees of Bielefeld, a firm and resolute character who 
“Tkeys the dictates of his conscience, and expresses his opinion, regardless 
| the frowns of his Church superiors, the occupation authorities and all 
‘Whers in power. He is the author of several printed documents, two of 
lich we reproduce here in full translation, in order to make them known 
“new circles.* | 

4 Che originalsare published in No. 3 of our German-language periodical, Dinge der Zeit. 
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We do not, of course, see eye to eye with Pastor Knees on all point 
and we are building on different foundations, but meanwhile, the extel 
to which we do agree is astonishing. But, after all, it is not astonishin 
for the Christian conscience of Pastor Knees like the democratic principl 
of our journal aspire to the same thing: that every individual shoul 
openly stand out against any crime against humanity, wherever it ma 
arise. This Pastor Knees has done and, in consequence of his courageot 
words, he has been removed from office by the Church authorities; h 
faces the displeasure of the Military Government, and is being harasse 
by other persons in power through the refusal of printing permits an 
paper allocations. We therefore urge our readers to assist Pastor Knee 
by means of letters and, above all, through practical support. 


IS THAT CHRISTIANITY ? 


A Lecture on the ‘‘ Christian ’’ Methods of 
Contemporary World Politics 

Delivered by Pastor Adalbert Knees on July roth, 1946, and communicate 

to the Military Government on the same date. 


ESUS CHRIST says: Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lore 

shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the wi 

of my father which is in heaven. 

Dear Congregation, it is a somewhat dangerous field into which 
venture in posing the question, “Is that Christianity ? ’’ =-not becaus 
I shall have to say several things which, I am afraid, the militar 


- authorities might consider to be a provocation. The danger lies else 


where, and is much deeper, namely, that my question “Is that Chri 
tianity ? ’’ quite consciously turns our attention and our criticism upo 
“the others.” This always involves a great danger, the danger « 
Pharisaism, of self-conceit, the danger that, in observing what th 
Christian victor nations have meanwhile become guilty of, we shall E 
carried away by our sorrow and our disappointment to so great a 
extent that we may forget too readily our own great guilt, which — 
infinitely great before God. 

Was not the fundamental trait of our most recent past arroganc 
haughtiness, the feeling of boundless superiority over the other peoples 
And are we not still much too deeply rooted in it to be able to talk abot 
the guilt of the others for once, without suffering damage within ourselv 
and once more falling prey to hatred ? 

There are many who think so, and who, therefore, speak almo 
exclusively about the German guilt, for instance, Pastor Niemoeller who: 
I hold in very high esteem. I have understood that very well, and aga 
and again I have restrained myself from protesting against the actio1 
of the others and have remained silent. But now I can keep silent r 
longer. How could I continue with a clear conscience to be pastor | 
my congregation if I remained silent about the need which forces i 
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r upon me everywhere on all my ways into the houses and among 
ffamilies? I could no longer faithfully discharge my evangelical 
~ Ges were I to remain silent, silent about the need which reflects itself 
“die disconsolate eyes of under-nourished and haggard children, silent 
t the tired despair which marks the faces of mothers, about the 


-Gpwn at me again and again : “ Is that Christianity ? ”’ 
ican and will no longer keep silent about it, and should my speech 
arash, and in any way damaging to our relations with foreign countries 
s some will certainly fear —I cannot help it. We in the British zone, 
not be doubted, are still much better off than those in the Russian 
or in the “ Polish”’ territories. But we must never forget that 
izing would be more shameful and less Christian than to try and secure 
ourselves by a cowardly and cautious silence advantages which many 
lions of our people had to and still have to do without. My deep 
_ @tiety is only that we might once more fall into hatred and self- 
—@ateousness. The guilt of others cannot do away with our own, and 
fy that I am going to speak for once about the guilt of the others, I 
lit always in profound awareness of our own guilt. For was not our 
‘fest failure that we kept silent or spoke only very cautiously when we 
rht to have professed loudly, even to have cried out? And that we 
Li felt quite comfortable in such silence, that was perhaps the worst ! 
‘Wat we frivolously and unthinkingly ignored the deadly menace to 
«ers makes our silence completely a guilt. It is because I do not want 
»e more to share by my silence the guilt in the monstrous crimes of 
ks world, that I speak, not only to you, my congregation, but above all 
}ithose to whom to-day my question is directed, to those who have the 
Paver to-day —to those, who have the reputation of being Christian 
‘Poples, but whose political methods outrage every conception of Chris- 
fiuity. I therefore speak not merely about Britain and America, but 
o to Britain and America, and though I speak with passion, because 
}ereat of final truths and of a need so terrible and boundless that it is 
yyond all measure of speech, I do not speak in order to sow hatred once 
ore and to incite, but in order to do my share in calling for reflection 
d conversion. 
| ‘That is why my lecture must not be understood as an attempt at a 
Wore or less secret propaganda inside Germany. It is, on the contrary, 
itpublic protest against the misuse of the name of Christ which has to 
rve to-day, as so often in European history, to mask a world policy 
Hoth un-Christian and lunatic. Therefore I will also acquaint the 
»mpetent Military Government with this lecture. And though it may 
»pear senseless that an out-of-the-way parish priest should raise his 
fice against the most formidable lie in the Western world, I would rather 
}> something senseless than burden my conscience any longer. 
“Ts that Christianity ?’’ With this question, I address myself to-day 
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World.” But ate I got any right to ask such a destin as a me a 
of a nation which has become infamous to the whole world? Ini 
opinion I not only have the right but the duty as a pastor, that is, 
a preacher and guardian of the gospel, to take up and pass on a questi 
which to-day occupies, and occupies most seriously, a large part of t 
congregation entrusted to my care, and, beyond it, large sections of t 
whole people. But perhaps none of us, as members of a nation that h 
become deeply guilty, has any right to occupy himself with such 
question! Have not we Germans placed ourselves so much outside: 
humanity and legality through the atrocities committed by the Natio 
Socialist leaders and the organisations obedient to them, that we ha 
forfeited every claim upon justice and humaneness, that we must simp 
accept everything without protest and must even be grateful that : 
all of us have had our heads cut off (a sort of international understandir 
incidentally, which is by no means the most unkind of the political 
methods practised to-day). We cannot deny that this opinion that we 
have no rights is covertly but widely held in the world —at least, practi 
has proved that in thousands of instances. It would be idle to qua 
any of these instances, since the whole fate of the German people is 4 
unambiguous proof. What, I now ask, has such a conception to do wi 
genuine justice, let alone Christianity ? I do not know! At presel 
I only know that, according to general criminal law, even the claim 
justice of the worst criminal cannot be disputed. However far a crimin 
may have placed himself outside the law, yet one cannot punish hi 
except in accordance with law and justice, if one does not want to legalig 
“Lynch Law.’’ What is being done to- “day to Germany is 
“ Lynch Law.” a 

Even if, therefore, we really were a “ criminal people,” we still woul 
have the right to scrutinise the justice and truthfulness of our accuse’ 
and judges. : 
It is now for others to call upon them to be just. Yes, would that1 
be given to the judges of our day to be more brave and courageous a 
most judges of the past! May it be given to the judges that they, to 
rise up and call injustice that which is injustice. 
As a priest, I have a different task. I ask them about the forthrigl hi 
ness of their Christianity about which they have always been talkin, 
and to which they pointed continuously ever since they have set foc 
on our German soil. And just because of this, because they always poin 
to it and act upon it so little, I can and must show them this contradictior 
for he who appeals to the word of Christ without acting upon it, blaspheme 
God. That is ya all Christian aces must confront themselves wi th 
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the Russian Gaveniment, Russia has, long ago, been honest mous d 
forgo covering herself with the mantle of a. hypocritical Christianity ty 
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fact that she ae peed her doors once more to the Christian religion 
eeely influence at present this fundamental attitude. My question — 
«xefore, directed exclusively to the peoples who are allegedly still 
é: ian, to the peoples who recommend a policy in the spirit of Chris- 
‘ty and yet use methods which will bring a whole people under the 
‘ner with monstrous ruthlessness —unless something is done soon. 
an possibly Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, in any case, and above 
i mean 

Britain and The United States, 

At is aie to their ambiguous attitude that to-day more than ever the 
tion is asked “Is that Christianity ?’’ and that everywhere, perturbed 
confused, people are asking: “‘ What, after all, is Christianity? ”’ 
neither Britain nor America have shown themselves as genuinely 
stian peoples in their measures and their attitude. They have failed 
ive us, after our collapse, an example of a better, Christian govern- 
*. Instead, they developed a new terrorism, a new arbitrariness, a 
brutality. Thus they completed the spiritual confusion in Germany, 
. above all, in her youth. They contributed no less to the deterior- 
ia of Christian reputation than Communism and National-Socialism 
oH at least in its later days, was consistent enough to renounce 
@stianity. What has happened in the various hunger camps of the 
/ ed Nations fully reaches the horrors of the National-Socialist concen- 
@i0on camps. To be sure, there are no gas chambers! But are gas 
/@enbers the only sign of an un-Christian and damnable treatment of 
“Bian beings? It can no longer be denied : Britain and America have 
@xlessly wasted the great hour of the test. The favour of the moment 
‘#e them the offer of a truly wonderful historic mission. They recog- 

ed neither the moment, nor the offer, nor the mission! They have 
sed the chance of proving their Christianity and humanity which 
‘y so often professed —whether from political weakness, indifference, 
@bad faith, nobody can decide. In any case, they have ignominiously 
#-egarded and disappointed the confidence and good will which so many 
- towards them. In its place, there is now a boundless distrust which, 
Wday thinks them capable of literally anything. Even where their 
Witude and actions are humane or-Christian, they meet with suspicion 
'disbelief. This distrust finally affects even those groups within the 
Witorious Powers who try in genuinely Christian neighbourly love to 
tigate the German need and to bring about a fundamental change in 
> present-day politics of force. A development which is as logical as 
His lamentable! As Germans, we are tempted to-day to take every- 
; mg, even the charitable actions which are under way, for political 
oves which lack what is decisive, the spirit of Christ, the spirit of charity 
d Christian helpfulness. Nothing, however, would be more unjust 
fan this! The help coming from the Quakers and other Christian 
amunities is manifest evidence of a charity strong enough and courage- 
's enough to find its way unperturbed through the floods of hatred. 
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In Britain and America, there is no lack of responsible Christians bu 
as in Germany and other countries, they are too weak — perhaps, howeve 
only too reticent — to influence politics or at least prevent blunders of tl 
kind described. Whether they will ever be able to do so, is dependen 
not only on their numerical strength. Never yet has the power | 
Christians rested in their numbers, but rather in the power of their bel 
and in the measure of their responsibility before God. The deeper the 
understanding of their responsibility before God, the greater is the po 
of their protest, the more frank is their way of professing. On thes 
powers it will depend whether or not they will be able to prevent the 
people from sinking completely into a hypocritical Christianity, that: 
a covert anti-Christianity.—Until this day, in any case, the Churches ¢ 
all peoples have not adequately observed this world-wide responsibility 
because they placed national ties above the one tie to Christ. They a 
stood too much in the service of their governments and of the politic 
or national aims of the latter. The Churches became the tool of stat 
power. A large section of the Christians in Germany succumbed to thi 
danger and then, as “ German Christians,’ kept closer to their natio 
than to Christ. The majority of the Churches in Britain, too, hav 
succumbed to the same danger by approving and accompanying witl 
their prayers a policy which may deserve to be called imperialist 61 
capitalist, but on no account Christian. Are not the Churches of Britail 
said to have prayed publicly for Stalin? In whose service did they de 
that ? In the service of Christ ? They stood in the service of power ant 
wealth, and wealth is always to be suspected, wealth can be accumulate¢ 
but rarely with the help of Christian principles alone, that is as true 0 
peoples as it is of the lives of individuals. To wealth sticks mostly} 
injustice or fraud, even blood. Nearly always wealth goes togethel 
with guilt, wealth always accuses its owner, for 
you cannot serve both God and mammon. ) 
Have not perhaps both Britain and America accuntulated guilt togettil 
with their wealth, guilt before God and man? Is their Christian con 
science really so unblemished as to permit them to set upon our people, 
to abuse it, torment it and tear it apart, because it has been unable to 
resist the temptation of going a similar way to acquire power, wealth, 
and guilt? To that I must answer that they may have the power to 
do so, but certainly not the right, to-day less than ever before. I do 
not want to go into the historical past of the victor nations which can 
be proved to have been no less bloody, violent and therefore ‘“ militar- 
istic’ than that of Germany. What good could it do to reproach one 
another with sins committed long ago ! 
But the present and the misery of the present are an accusation : they 


actions caheut onde restraint. What law is it upon which they 
acting? They declare that it is the law of humanity, of general humane: 
ness, of truth, justice and Christianity. Reality is more honest ! “And 
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immgi*ed selfishness : “ An eye for an eye, a tooth fora tooth.” Brutality 
against brutality, violence against violence, injustice against in- 
f= — quite understandably from the human point of view, and we 
ew@! have to, and would, accept it because it would only mean that the 
a@eds which we ourselves have practised, approved or tolerated in 
hile would be applied to ourselves. What we, the Churches, cannot 
' without protest is the absolute enormity of the attempt to reconcile 
actions in any way with Christianity.—I do not simply protest 
iagpst acts of violence, against the criminal eviction of millions of 


4 of prisoners of war in contravention of international law, against 
Gg the youth responsible — to protest against this, is the task of the 
cians and, since we are living in a democratic state, the task of 
* German. I protest above all against naming these remarkable 
m@pods of bringing about international understanding in the future 


m@joed incessantly to cover a policy which is both imperialist and 
c@palist. 
is that perhaps Christianity, is what we see to-day as the result of 
ear of occupation and of peace policy worthy of a Christian people ? 
‘Tj. it cannot be denied that the Churches in Germany to-day have 
imfaparably more freedom than they had before. How far this freedom 
gi in reality, will yet be shown. Nor can we deny that the occupation 
Mirrs promote, as far as possible, the work of the Churches. The 
Jt ch —and therefore I, too —works, as it were, under the protection 
#e United Nations, and it is just this that is so terrible, it is this that 
ti i is very day has prevented me from finding rest. But perhaps the 
C yches are no longer the “ kingdom of Christ’’? Perhaps they are merely 
Mpnisations more or less well founded in law which, for the sake of their 
siicnal existence and order, allow themselves to be led more than is 
3|. for them by the tendency to keep the favour of the rulers of this 
Wd ?—Thus the Churches, without their express will but not without 
Hjae, are being drawn into the play of political forces and imperceptibly 
@}2 degraded to weapons in the hands of certain Powers or of certain 
“iencies of our time. For this reason, the Churches, if they want to 
F nin true Churches, must sever themselves from whatever runs counter 
dl ue spirit of Christ. They must resist every abuse of Hisname. They 
qt rise up powerfully against whoever, regardless of racial or national 
ajadaries, wrongfully lay claim to Christianity, propagating it in 
¥jward appearance while, at the same time, undermining it and bringing 
; to disrepute from within by their un-Christian actions. 
Wiat this is what all the Christian nations are doing to-day. They 
@}end to be Christian, but they lie, rob and murder and pursue a policy 


Gprutality which has taken almost superhuman forms. Many of us 
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had hoped, with an optimism aio to-day has become ivcomrerchorel df 
that, with the end of the war and with the collapse of the “‘ Third Reichy)/# 
a new era would dawn, an era of order, justice and Christianity —not al® 
at once, but gradually and steadily. And not in the sense that we woul 
all be much better off immediately, but in the sense of right taking @ 
place of arbitrary tyranny. 
Was that expecting too much of nations-which: called themselve# 
conscious Christians, of governments which declared the Ten Commanc iF 
ments to be the basis of national and political life as well? It 
expecting too much, for might, force and lawlessness still rule! No 
guises, not even the “‘ Nuremberg trials,’ can deceive us about that} 
For since the Nuremberg trials have hardly anything to do with objectiv 
law, how could they have anything to do with genuine Christianity 1% 
Is it Christianity to create by might a one-sided law? For it is a very® 
one-sided, a very queer law which tries to fasten the whole responsibility 
for the present world catastrophe upon a few guilty men! To be sute} 
the men who are accused have become guilty in some way and in@ 
frightful manner. That is why these trials are not simply a breach © 
the law. They are rather a comedy of justice! With the greatest 
impudence something which nobody believes seriously is made to appeam 
plausible for the duration of a few scenes —or should there be somebody 
who believes that on this earth there are only German war criminals# 
A comedy! For another reason, too. Like all ‘‘ theatre,” it seems 
. intended to make us forget reality. At the same time as the great play 
_ of justice is being acted at Nuremberg, justice is being violated in the 
most perfidious manner. A comedy, truly, but in the background 
shocking tragedy : The comedy of the West in the shadow of the tragedy 
of the East ? Or is what is happening to-day in the East not a tragedy ? 
The tragedy of a dying people, the tragedy of retribution without end, the 
tragedy of punishment and new guilt! 
Who will ever answer for all this? Perhaps it is the last vestige of al 
nearly dead Christian conscience that now and then one finds onesé 
confronted with this terrible question. People begin to wake from the 
intoxication of slaughter and stare wide-eyed on what once more t 
have committed. They are loath to face the truth, they begin to look fon 
excuses. Obviously neither Russia, nor America, nor Britain or a 
other nation can be made responsible. For every gruesome fate whi 
now befalls the German people, the German people alone is guilty. 
it not apply the very same methods? Has it not brought immeasurabl el 
misery to the world and its peoples? That is so, and under this g oh 
we must bow and bow again and again before God and, indeed, before 
mankind as well. But that guilt cannot be proved before a court of le 
or in political discussions, it can only be divined as part of the sin to wh 
all peoples have fallen victims and which loses its power only where t 
spirit of God breathes——This knowledge, the Nuremberg trials ignoi 
with a regrettable superficiality.—Little has become manifest there o: 
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ight into the secret iethonections of how human beings live together — 
d sin against each other. Emphasising the impression of juridical 
‘recthess cannot compensate for or cover up this deficiency. It is this 
deiency which makes the Nuremberg trials incapable of solving their 
ie task : instead of leading into the question of guilt, they lead away 
m it !—Herein lies a great spiritual danger to which the Churches 
ast point not merely by allusions, but with unmistakable clarity, if 
2y are not to fail in the decisive task of our time. 

What we are living through is the judgment of God on a whole fi 
rid that is condemned to death! 

‘That is why it is a monstrous presumption on the part of the so-called 
@aited Nations, an irresponsible abuse of their victory, an interference 
th the rights of God, to try to make one single people responsible for 
is world catastrophe, merely to explain and excuse their own deeds 
violence. As if one crime could be excused by another! No, all the 
@imes they have committed or tolerated fall upon themselves with their 
Wl weight. And not only upon Russia alone, but also upon Britain and 
erica. Even if they express, ever so often, their discontent with the 
Measures applied behind the so-called “ Iron Curtain,” this by no means 
ees them from their share in the responsibility !_ For what is happening 
hind the “ Iron Curtain” they know better than we. Woe unto them 
“sat they do nothing about it! Perhaps it will be said that they no 
mger have the power to do so. But had the individual German after _ 
933 still the power to influence in any way the measures applied by his 
Saders, except by endangering his existence or even his life? Yet we 
J-e being made responsible for the actions of the government at that 
#me. And we are responsible! But in the same degree, the whole 
ritish and American peoples share in the guilt of the theft of the German 
ast, in the guilt of the desolation wrought over regions that used to be 
irtile, in the guilt of the eviction of millions of people from house and 
fome, in the guilt of the terrible starvation of the entire German people, 
Vhich, in this way, has been thrown completely on the mercy of its 
jonquerors ! 

i) No protestations of Christianity can disguise this fact, nor even charit- 
fble actions. or it seems to me to be a queer conception of Christian 
leighbourly love, first to make a people completely destitute, outlawed 
ind helpless, and then to offer it most Christian charity with a gesture of 
jenerosity. There is no Christian charity such that it first creates misery 
1 order afterwards to mitigate it. This may be an adroit colonial policy 
or taniing rebellious negro tribes, but it has nothing in common with 
hristianity. But the guilt increases if, in spite of such an un-Christian 
aode of conduct, one pretends to be Christian and, at the same time, a 
iberator from all terrorism and a champion of general human dignity. 
Vhat can we think of such adherents of Christianity who everywhere 
pring it into discredit by their bad example? We may regard them as 
mart business men, as skilful politicians, perhaps also as cunning and 
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anscruptlous, but on no account as very honest and truthful ! 9 Th ot l 
words, the victorious powers are about to lose their reputation and theif 
honour. In some individual cases, they seem to be aware of this them 
‘selves. Thus the Conservative M.P., Butler, declared: “ All Britis | 
reputation is being jeopardised by the manner in which we fie. fh 
British] are administering our zone in Germany.” And I add: The United) 
Nations have already gambled away their honour as Christian peoples by 
the manner in which they have “ settled’ the question of Eastern Gé 
many. K6nigsberg is to-day called Kaliningrad. What would an Englist 
man say if London were called Stalingrad and treated accordingly ? } 
All this might be considered the concern of a politician rather than 04 
a priest, were it not, at the same time, endangering the reputation 
the purity of Christianity. For, not surprisingly, Christianity, tha 
to say, the message of Christ, is being made responsible for the insincer1 
of its representatives. One is amazed to discern scarcely any differencey 
between the political methods of the Third Reich and those of the 
capitalist democracies. 
In vain one asks oneself in what lies their Christianity, their Christiaml 
characteristics. One asks “Is that Christianity ?’’ and is in danger Op 
throwing overboard Christ himself along with such dishonest, corru 
. Christianity. 
Nothing would be more understandable, but nothing could be more 
disastrous. It would mean the final spiritual decay of Germany. 
would mean our submergence into nihilism. And that is why I could 
keep silent no longer, why I had to speak out in order to reply publicly 
“No, that is not Christianity! It is the very opposite! It is the Ani 
Christ ! ’’ = 
Hitler is dead, but his spirit lives and rules. It rules wherever me 
try to build a new world by their own power. It rules in Moscow, i 
rules in London, it rules in New York. The spirit of force rules, the spir it | 
of power, of money, of Pharisaism, the spirit of Anti-Christ ! a 
And now as to ourselves: What spirit is ruling us? Is it true —as 
feared in the beginning —that we are filled with the demons of irreconcil 
able hatred, of revenge, of retribution and accusation? This would be} 
a bad omen! For then we would not have improved our insight in sp 
_ of all God's visitations. We would persist, in spite of all, in oursel 
and in our self-righteousness without considering that in the guilt 
others our own guilt, also, manifests itself. 
And if I have, for the sake of truth and my conscience, drawn for 0 
the picture of “the others’’ with full severity, we must never for, 
that, in the picture of the others, we see our own picture as human | 
beings, and that the dangers confronting the others are also the dangel 
of our own character. To-day, men call each other to account @ 
judgment.—Some time, however, God will call all of us, and before I 
we are all in the same damnation. Should not that make us hesitat 
long last in our hatred, in our discontent, in our rebellion against God 1 
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wc ‘ull indifference ’ ? Should it not make us return to the almost 
. rotten message of Christ, that is, we, all of us, can live only by forgive- 
Ws? He who has fully understood this, will look with new eyes at our 
and our time. He may even find that there is something even worse 
‘§In losing a war—namiely, to lose God 4 
7 fot only the others, but all of us have blasphemed, deserted and lost 
“G1 in a false Christianity, and we have now to bear the consequences of 
@ unfaithfulness. Let us, therefore, without paying attention to the 
“ers, be the first to repent and do penance, in order to find forgiveness 
‘@l to become prepared for a new and genuine Christianity. That is 
@2 Christianity, that we forgive each other as God has forgiven us! 
@: that we throw ourselves away, but that we prepare ourselves always 
forgiveness and reconciliation. That is the will of God, of which Christ 
‘@aks in the words with which I began and with which I also want to end: 
Wot every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
@edom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my father which is in. 
ven. 


-IS IT NOT OUR DUTY TO RESIST? 


question of conscience addressed to the German people and 
ir authorities in connection with the large-scale dynamiting’ 
of the Antfeld (Westphalia) slate quarries. 

T is well-known that for over two years the Allies have been most 
successfully occupied in the further dismantlement and disarmament 
Wot our country—already completely ruined industrially and militarily 
Hor the purpose of “ demilitarisation.’’ This great task of systematic 
Wtruction, despite its relative justification, will always remain a miser- 
Be and questionable activity: again and again, there are particular 
tes in this work of destruction which attract the special attention of 
4) German public because they cannot be justified solely from the point 
view of “ demilitarisation.”” There are cases of destruction which, 

icheir incomprehensibility, seem to aim at a total extermination of the 
«man people. 

Whe Antfeld Case: According to newspaper reports, highly productive 
wte quarries have been dynamited here for the purpose of “ demilitar- 
ition ’’ in spite of all the protests on the part of the competent German 
«horities. Thereby heavy damage has been inflicted again not only 
n the population of this region, but upon the whole German people. 

fone single quarry, for instance, a layer of slate of about 3,000 square 
étres in extent and 3 metres in depth, was completely destroyed. In 
{other quarry, a layer,was exploded which, with the methods hitherto 
juse, could have been productive for another hundred years. All the 
tr jonstrances of the German authorities have not been effective in 
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have been avoided for the sake of the German people was done, nevertht 
less: A further crime ?— ‘| 
Who is guilty ? In the first instance, of course, the Military Gover 
ment! But, in reality, only the Military Government ? Or Soha 
_ German authorities as well? For although the Allies to a very larg 
extent have seized the administration of Germany, this on no accoum 
absolves the German authorities from their innermost duty of raisin 
themselves in every case to the full dignity of an authority responsib | 
to God and the people, to serve the people’s welfare with passiona 
devotion, and, if necessary, at the cost of their own person and existen¢ 
Has this been done everywhere? Has this been done in the Antf et ! 
case (which perhaps has not even been the worst) ? What did te 
authorities do? They compiled memoranda and petitions, they “ com 
plained’’ and “even ’’ made the Antfeld destructions the sibieel 
motion in the Diet, but having gone so far, they shrugged their shoul 
in resignation (perhaps in exemplary co-operation with all mili 
authorities), and evacuations and dynamitings were proceeded wii 
After having dutifully protested, they proved themselves once moi 
the obedient servants of the military dictatorship. a 
Does this mean that the authorities have really discharged ine dt 
towards future generations, whose soil and property they-are admin 
ing? NO! For the present situation of the German people dem 
more than last-minute and extreme exertions merely within the framaf 
work of paper-chasing bureaucracy. Ff 
The German situation to-day demands readiness for self-sacrifice frog 
everyone, from the authorities first of all (including church authorities). 
Only thus, by approaching their task directly from their conscien e 
even if they were set up or maintained in office by the military governmer 
—can the authorities become genuine, proper and empowered author t it 
—no matter whether known as mayor, chief town clerk, chief cise 
director, or whatever else—they will hardly be content with verbal 
written protests, but will go over to quite different means of resistanc¢) 
(The tragic end of the chief forest keeper of Loerrach, who took his wy 
life in despair at the reckless cutting down of his forest, must serve as 
severe admonition to the laziness and cowardice in ourselves.) 
For resistance is the task of any authority which anywhere sees the i 
terests of the people gravely endangered. Such resistance does not stop wit) 
useless petitions on paper. On the contrary : it only begins there, for on! a 
at this stage is authority challenged not only to insist, but even to resisiff 
Yes: to resist !—Not by force of arms! Not with all means! Ny : 
with murder, sabotage, assassination or senseless strikes——But to res 
with the means which any people, struggling with its last efforts for t 
life of its starving children, is not only entitled but obliged to use. ae 
thing to do is to insist with perseverance upon that which, for the sal 
of the people, we must insist. The thing to do is, with renewed fail 
to hold fast to, and remain in, the place our fathers lived in and. 4 
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dren will live in —unless, in spite of all, God should have ordained 
erwise. We have to prove that we are indeed able to watch German 
erialism, militarism or capitalism perish, with unmoved hearts — but 
the death of our children! And with all that we have to do penance 
h our possessions, our strength, our lives, but not with the possessions, 
strength and the lives of those who come after us ! 
d that is why we have to resist !_ Not everywhere, not on principle, 
wherever the dictates of our conscience demand that we act differently 
ma Military Government, wherever future generations might question 
1 accuse us for having retreated too quickly. Nobody ought to be 
to say of us that we made things too easy for ourselves.—And that 
vhy I think that in the case of Antfeld and in similar cases, not enough 
been done ; for, finally there was no resistance, but the area was 
cuated and given up for dynamiting, instead of summoning the people 
emain and going there oneself and leading more and more people into 
threatened region, as many as would follow the call to such passive 
port.—Instead of depopulating the place, one should have popu- 
dit! Nothing else would have been necessary! Not a stone should 
e been thrown, not a curse uttered. But with our bodies and our 
s we ought to have protected the threatened earth, this part of the German 
tage. People should have had to be dragged one by one from the pits and 
yies, to be driven with whips and bayonets, yet they should not have 
.—They should not have fled, even though tanks and machine-guns had 
sent against them. 
uch a struggle, it seems to me, we shall have to go through somewhere 
other. It certainly is a very unequal and unusual struggle, and a bitter 
miliation for our German pride and self-confidence. It would require 
re strength than any previous struggle in German history: for it 
ands the strength of many self-sacrificing and contrite hearts, who 
; for nothing more than willingly to empty the cup they filled them- 
ves, before it might be passed on to their children and grandchildren. 
In this passive struggle, there may lie the beginning and a part of our 
lance. Or is it not penance to fend off with our bodies the blows which 
erwise would fall upon our children? Is it not penance if we try to 
erish and to win with a new and humble love the land which we abused 
our haughtiness, now that it is so dreadfully shattered, so that it should 
no longer our ‘“‘ empire,” but simply our “home”? Is it not penance 
we let ourselves be beaten without hitting back, simply holding on 
en though we may be wounded? Because this is so, it ts our duty to resist ! 
Not as the expression of a last, desperate will to live, but in the free 
folding of a humbled and reprimanded conscience which embraces 
ually both people and authorities and puts upon them a responsibility, 
ich knows it cannot be judged or justified by anyone but God. This 
sponsibility of people and authorities is at stake to-day! Everything 
at stake ! ADALBERT KNEES, Pastor. 
elefeld, Oberntorwall 13. August 14th, 1947. 


Towards a Solution in Palestir 
by PAUL ECKER ce 


OWHERE is the ultimate bankruptcy of all the traditional politi cd 
Niesres more clearly revealed than in Palestine. Nowhere 
there to be seen such a glorification ad extremis of words on 
one hand and actions on the other, of nationalism and of “ in 
nationalism,” of pacifism and of militarism, of opportunism and 
adventurism — each, wholly one-sided and therefore false, lacking 
harmonious integration that must go into the making of a work 
emancipatory political programme. The ideologies clash; there ism 
single force that synthesises their best and valid elements into aij, 
all-embracing but uncompromising political programme, and for thijg, 
reason there is not a single current worthy of notice that even aspire, 
to unite the overwhelming majority of the country’s population behit 
it. Instead, the misdirected ideological warfare has already gone over, 
to military warfare, and Palestine is heading for one of the greatesi®, 
fratricidal bloodlettings in history. Each current, blind to its own lim 
tations, charges, stubborn and unseeing, to the brink of the precipice. 7 | 
Traditional prejudice and narrow-mindedness dominate the outlook o 
all the official Zionist and Arab organisations. This narrowness, alwa 
dangerous in its implications for the masses of people which it presume@ 
to protect, has now become active dynamite. The situation in Palestina} 
has been brought to the precipitation point by the conjunctural cruci 
of Europe’s Jews, the upsurge of Arab nationalism, and the weaken 
of the British Empire, dying of old age. The catalytic agent necess 
to ignite this seething mixture has been obligingly supplied by 
gentlemen at Lake Success. 


THE SLow DEATH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE \ 


It is impossible to comprehend the present developments in Pales 
without an understanding of the process of disintegration now tak 
place in the British Empire. Doddering in its senility, saved from de 
in its war-time crisis only by artificial respiration from across the At 


buckling fast at its weakest points. Even after the war the inoculati 
from America must continue, each borrowed dollar a Trojan horse for 
down the Empire trade preference system and leaving England help 
before the American economy, with which it cannot hope to compete on 
an open market. England’s position now is analogous to that of Fra 
after the first war: formally it is the victor, but it has triumphed 
through its own strength but only because it attached itself to the Ameri 
entourage. Uncle Sam has provided the stakes — it. is only natura 
see him picking up the chips. 


ri ae ane at a mlawer and slower pace, unable to raise living 
adards- even above the bleak war-time level. The whole economy 
vels in a vicious circle; it cannot afford to import the materials 
essary to keep the plant operating and must borrow the wherewithal 


ference system, cutting into its export market which has already been 
‘Exply restricted, and thus making it ever harder to import the bare 
@essities. The colonies suddenly become liabilities instead of assets. 
‘xe a bankrupt lord, embarrassed by his army of retainers, the crippled 
‘Mitish economy can no longer exploit them profitably. To the City’ S 
ror, it actually finds itself in debt to some of them, instead of in its 
@ssical position as creditor. Even the ordinary cost of administration 
@1 maintenance of armed forces overseas becomes an unbearable drain 
on the anemic national income. Britain is travelling the historic road 
! It is dying of old age. 

®But as is only natural, the British industrial aristocracy remains 
Mibbornly unconvinced of this and refuses to expire gracefully. Like a 
sinking into quicksand, it threatens to drag everything within reach 
v 1 with it in its floundering attempts to avoid the inevitable. In 
idia it has already laid down the classical pattern for Empire in retreat — 


le and its administration more and more of a drain, facing the possi- 
lities of an un-Ghandi-like revolt, previewed by those in Indonesia and 
do- China, England has set itself one aim: to prevent by any means 
le growth of the Indian economy into an additional competitor; to 
in where it can no longer rule. Therefore the division of the country 
to Pakistan and Hindustan, fostered assiduously by British policy for 
any years, and designed to leave the new-born “ Dominion’”’ with a 
Biage of civil strife that will paralyse its growth for many years. 
Now the pattern is transferred to Palestine, where sanguinary civil 
lar is already unfolding. Unable to maintain in Palestine the over- 
helming military force which the crippling terrorism of the Jewish 
nderground and the threatened upheaval of the Arabs would require, 
nding Palestine only a prickly pear tree from which America is drawing 
the good fruit, England has determined to turn it into a political 
id economic waste land. Pontius-fashion, it washes its hands of the 
rab-Jewish conflict which it has so subtly (and sometimes not so subtly) 
iitivated and prepares to withdraw its administration in a fashion 
ssigned to give the world another “‘ object lesson,” in the negative, of 
ie beneficial character of His Majesty’s rule. Hypocrisy itself stands 
reechless. 

The gentle cloak of the “‘ United Nations ’’ has now come to give this 
rogramme an authority and a dignity which it could not otherwise 
ttain. The hot potato of “ keeping order ”’ has now become the collective 
pperty of all ae of the protagonists of world liberty who make the 
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After me, the deluge’! Finding the sub-continent less and less profit- 
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n America. In order to do so it must still further curtail the Empire 
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decisions at Lake Success, and who have thus far shown their collectivg) i) 
proficiency only in making speeches. A partition, accepted reluctantly’ 
by the Jews and bitterly opposed by the Arabs, has been forced upt 
the country. The dragon’s teeth have been sown ; can anyone questic 


what will be reaped ? 


THE MEANING OF PARTITION 


scheduled to be divided up like a jig-saw puzzle. This country, in which,}#! 
for the most part, Jews and Arabs live side by side, is to be divided just\@ 
as if two clearly defined nations were involved. There is no bounda 
natural or unnatural, by which a Jewish section of the country can 
divided from an Arab section according to true ethnic principles. Unab 
to refute this fact, the best that the United Nations Committee could « 
was to create a “‘ Jewish State ’’ inside the territory of which there li 
416,000 Arabs as against 500,000 Jews! And in order to accompli 
even this, these gentlemen had to create a true jig-saw puzzle of a bounda: 
which conforms to neither economic, ethnic nor natural lines. © 

It is possible to speak of self-determination for, say, the people 
Catalonia as against the rest of the Spanish population, because there a’ ¢ 
more or less clear, natural, ethnic and even to a certain extent economic’ 
boundaries between Catalonia and the rest of Spain. The same can 
said of the Ukraine, Scotland, Macedonia, etc. But, on the other han 
it is not possible to speak of self-determination and a separate state fot 
the Catholics in Germany, no matter how much they might desire one 
because there is no way to accomplish such a partition without doi 
violence to precisely those principles which make true self-determinati Li 
a legitimate democratic right. The same can be said unqualifiedly of 
Palestine. The best that can be created is a patchwork of a division, 9 
on one colour of which there will dwell more Jews than Arabs and on} 
the other more Arabs than Jews. This has no more in common with} 
true self-determination and democracy than its reactionary sponsorship | 
would lead one to expect. Add to this that the whole scheme is being | 
imposed upon the country by an external agency in a method absolatelft } 
undemocratic, and the result is obvious. National hatred is inflamed fo 
fever pitch, and a fratricidal warfare which threatens mutual ruin to J ews | 
and Arabs is under way. i | 

This partition has been received with violent joy by the general | 
Zionists, for one thing because they think it is the best that they can | 
get under the immediate circumstances, and for another because they ’ 
hope that they can, through immigration, increase the Jewish copuletil 
to the point where it will be strong enough to dominate the entire country. 
It has been just as violently rejected by the Arab leaders who fear, — 
good reason, that their hold on the entire country will be slowly under 
mined under conditions of partition. Moreover, they have high hope i, 
for a successful resistance to the partition in the support of the other | 
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b lords of the Near East, who are at present able to muster the support 
«he Arab masses the more easily precisely because of the partition, 
tch has acted to channelise anti-imperialist sentiment into anti-Semitic 
ss. From Teheran to Cairo, demonstrations against Britain, Russia 
{| America have become indistinguishably intertwined with anti- 
initic pogroms. In this fact alone there is telling evidence of the 
ctionary nature of the partition. 

3ut let us leave the leaderships of both peoples for a moment, since we 
Mow that they have their own separate and reactionary interests which 
lute every pool in which they swim. The question still remains: are 


tition from the standpoint of their own real interests ? 
We must start with the Arabs, for reasons that will be clear. They 
pose the partition, and it is not difficult to see why. The decision gives 
per cent. of Palestine to the Jews, who constitute one-third of the 
Spulation. The principal industrial and commercial centres are’ in 
wish territory and the Arabs find themselves either in possession of 
® agricultural areas or a minority in the industrial centres. Even 
der the best of circumstances such a situation would be far from 
epossessing from the Arab point of view, but knowing the proclaimed 
auvinist policies of Zionism, the prospects are truly fearful. The 
mist industrial policy is ‘“‘ the conquest of labour,’’ which means the 
clusion of all Arab labour from Jewish-owned industry. This tends to 
legate the Arabs to perpetual peasantry, the more so as Jewish capital 
comes dominant with further Jewish immigration. But even in the 
iim of agriculture Jewish penetration has its inimical effects. The 
stem by which the Zionists have purchased land from the Arab land- 
rds and dispossessed the tenants for a pittance, leaving them without 
leans of subsistence, threatens to drive the Arab poor from Palestine’s 
jonomic life altogether. These policies, operative for many years, 
treaten to reach fearsome proportions with the projected immigration 
hundreds of thousands of additional Jews and the consequent need 
i additional land on which to settle them. With this immigration the 
ectre of Jewish domination of the whole of Palestine, regardless of the 
Htificial and ridiculous boundaries, becomes more and more menacing. 
he Arabs see themselves being “ driven into the desert ’’ in the words 
‘the Revisionists’ slogan. Is it any wonder they resist the partition, 
norant of economic and political theory though they may be? Their 
ssistance is not simply the result of prejudice instilled by the Arab 
udalists, as the Zionists would have one believe. If this prejudice plays 
role, it does not do so without a point of contact in reality. 
But how about the Jews? They are the ones who, at first glance, seem 
) be the beneficiaries of the partition, if only because it grants them 
jore than they have ever had in their grasp before. Are they justified 
1 the enthusiasm with which they have reacted to the division? Well 
. no more so than the mouse who glows in anticipation of the piece 
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masses of people on both sides justified in their present attitude to. 


of cheese that will prove his undoing. For it is a solossat trap into whi 
the Jews are being led, with unlimited immigration and a Jewish, sta te 
as the bait. Only he who raises his voice in warning against this tre 
remains really true to the justified national interests and aspiration 
the Jewish people, including precisely the aspiration for immigration 
Palestine. , : 
The basic factor that must be understood in any analysis of 
Palestinian situation is that the Jews are only a tiny island in a treme 
dous Arab sea that extends from Algeria to Pakistan. If this factor isgige 
not an argument for demanding of the Jews that they give up them) 
national aspirations altogether and subordinate themselves to thagil 
Arabs — and it is not — it is nevertheless a condition which imposes up 
them the impossibility of achieving these aspirations against the Arab 
The Palestinian Arabs cannot fail to see the genuine threat to th 
interests that Jewish domination of the country under the prese 
Zionist leadership portends. If they could, we can be sure that t 
Mufti and the entire Arab feudal leadership would not let them. Unde 
this ultra-reactionary leadership, resistance can only take the form 
pogrom warfare against the entire Jewish population, a warfare still on 
in its first stages. With the moral and material support of the entire Ar. 
world behind these pogroms, Palestinian Jews will face a tremenda 
catastrophe. That the Arab poor who lend themselves to.these attac 
will only be serving to bind themiselves still tighter to their feudal ov 
lords goes without saying: it will be but another link in the vicious cha 
which, this reactionary solution of the Palestinian question has beats 
forge. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGANISATIONS AND THEIR PROGRAMMES 


Chauvinism and particularism may lead to disaster, but they are al 
that the official organisations, both Jewish and Arab, have to off 
Each by its own path leads its followers into the bloody dead end 
nationalist hatred and fratricidal warfare. An examination of 
programmes and pretensions of these organisations is necessary to 


more important, to formulating a way out. It is an old truism that 
build it is necessary to destroy. To lay the basis for a construct 
solution it is necessary to critically analyse the existing programmes a 
demonstrate their negative result. - 
Among the Arabs, political differentiation has barely set in. The 
reason for this is not difficult to ascertain. The practical non-existence 
any Arab bourgeoisie permits the upper class to remain a relatively united 
political bloc of the age-old feudalists whose differences are principally; 
along clique lines. The political ferment that is always created by the! 
rise of even a comparatively small capitalist class in a backward country 
has never existed for Arab Palestine. At the other end of the pole, h 
Arab poor are for the most part a peasant class, ground down - in 


ist. abject poverty. It is a fact well known in ae that people who 
‘Mb forced to exert all their energies in order to eke out the merest existence 
er the arena of politics only at the most exceptional moments, for with 
em it is simply a matter of having neither the time nor the energy to 
‘gage in political thought or action. For the Arabs, this tendency is 


ned by the ruling classes. With the exception of a small strata of the 
“joan working class, the political consciousness of the Arab poor is at 
2 lowest level. 

Between the upper and nether millstones of Arab politics is caught the 
tifully tiny stratum of Arab intellectuals, many of whom strive in a 
Mogressive direction and away from anti-Semitism, but whose develop- 
nt is constantly curbed by the absence of any substantial politically 
Syare social grouping to which it could attach itself. This absence could 
tly be remedied by a grouping of intellectuals who would be completely 
@vare of their political task in all its ramifications and who would win 
rer to themselves the necessary mass support among the Arab poor. 
Pithout such a consciousness among them, however, the absence of a 
Surgeoisie and a political working class has left the intellectuals politically 
omeless and almost without influence. It is these intellectuals, never- 
}eless, who hold the key to the development of a radical; democratic 
ab movement. 

As it is, Arab politics is predominantly the politics of the Mufti and his 
hugs, who are the representatives of the Arab League in Palestine. 
heir politics is the blackest of the black. They stand for the exclusion 
‘the Jews from Palestine, even to the point of deportation, and they are 
ady to massacre the entire Jewish population if it is necessary to 
shieve this end, for they fear the intrusion of not just a socialist, but 
en of a bourgeois tendency which threatens to uproot their age-old 
rerogatives. Together with their accomplices throughout the Near East, 
iad under the patronage of Britain and, to a greater extent, the United 
itates, they hope to found a monstrous, anachronistic Arab Empire. 
hey rule by demagogy and the dagger, holding the Arab population 
lown under the weight of century-old tradition and resorting to open 
angsterism where the least spark of resistance appears, as in the case 
# Sami Taha, leader of the Arab Workers’ Society, shot down in the 
treets of Haifa by the Mufti’s assassins. Taha was slain shortly after 
he Workers’ Society that he led had voted to establish an Arab “‘ Socialist 
Vorkers’ Party’ and had advocated that Jews of ‘“‘ Arab nationality ”’ 
ie considered brothers. These first tentative steps towards raising Arab 
jolitics out of the mire by establishing a political organisation with a 
emi-radical character and stretching out a brotherly hand to the Jews 


1It is of interest to contrast this situation with that in Egypt, for example, where 
he extensive growth of a capitalist class has resulted in an exceptional political 
srment, with strong tendencies developing towards a progressive nationalism 
ag than a reactionary chauvinism. 
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nforced by the aforementioned absence of any political arena estab-— 
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were sufficient to bring down the axe upon their leading advocate. It 
acting thus the Mufti’s gangsters put their finger upon the sore spot whicht lias 
is the dormant threat to continued feudal rule. The effect should not 
be lost upon us. i | 


Yet one of the crucial keys to a change i in Arab politics lies ironical Ly ye 
enough in Jewish politics. This is entirely logical, because it was Jewishjiii 
immigration in the first place which acted to stunt the growth of alg 
normal, healthy anti-imperialist nationalism in Palestine, as it nal | 
emerged in Egypt and Syria, for example, and to direct it instead into|§ 
reactionary and self-defeating chauvinist channels. Because they 
appeared on the scene as a threat, both fictional and actual, to the interests| 
of the Arab population, the Jews became a buffer between Great Britain in 
and the Arabs. Having outgrown this status now that their own vastly 
expanded needs are themselves no longer compatible with the aims of] 
the British Empire, they must still solve the problem which they So 
created. Precisely in order to save themselves, the Jewish masses mu 
find a path to the Arabs on the basis of complete equality i in a joint task. 
It is a question here not of condescension or snobbish “ good will,”’ but 
of active comradeship in the struggle for a common or at least a parall 
goal. If this requires a radical reorientation on the part of the Jewish mj 
population, it is nonetheless an absolute ‘necessity. And it is here that 
we find all the official Zionist organisations blocking the way. 

The Zionists regard the Arabs very much as they do the wild life ) 
the country. They are creatures who happen to inhabit the area wheat 
they intend to settle: they will condescend to construct a preserve for 
them, and even “take care’’ of them, but any suggestion of treating / 
them as social, economic or political equals is received with the cordiality | 
that you would expect to follow a suggestion that they sit down to dine} 
with the barnyard dog. This is not just a psychological attitude, but is } 
one that flows from weighty political and economic considerations. The }jj 
Zionists have made it clear that they intend Palestine to be a Jewish 1] 
state, in which a Jewish bourgeoisie can establish a firm national base. 
In this light, how can the Arabs expect treatment essentially different 
from the best meted out to the American Indian ; restriction to one form 
or another of a reservation ? In the interests of absorbing Jewish labour, 
and to the shame of the Jewish trade unions, Arab labour is excluded - ! 
from Jewish industry. In the interests of settling the Jewish immigration — 
on the land, Arab tenants are dispossessed for a trifling sum after the | 
land is bought from their landlords, whose individual greed overcomes | 
their long-range interest in combating Jewish penetration. In the | 
interests of Jewish political domination, the Arab population is threatened _ 
with second-class citizenship in its own country by the aati 
of a Jewish state. It is for the sake of such a state that we have witnessed 
the spectacle of the entire Zionist movement, from left to right, united 
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opposition to the elementary democratic institution of a representative 
embly for Palestine, since such an assembly would find the Arabs in 
majority! “Socialist ’’ apologists for this outrageous position have 
empted to justify it by asserting that an Arab majority would of 
cessity prevent Jewish immigration, since continued immigration would 
reaten the Arab majority itself. These scholars attribute a universal 
varacter to their own method of thought. If this kind of nationalist 
ad counting were the ultimate limit of political thought in Palestine 
‘ospects for anything but a continuation of the vicious circle of fratricidal 
rfare would be dim indeed. : 

It is precisely such pitiful shopkeepers’ politics that is the decisive 
ntributing factor to maintenance of the deepest suspicion and mistrust 
the part of the Arab population. To the extent that the apologists 
e correct, they have principally their own attitude to blame. Thus 
ey use the result for which they are in large part responsible through 
eir failure to find a bridge to the Arabs as further justification for their 
ick-headedness! This is the sad state to which “ left-wing ’’ politics 
the Jewish community has been reduced. 

An attempt to overcome this impasse by the same myopic political 
ethod is the proposition advanced by the “ Unity Group”’ of Dr. 
agnes, that a state with Jewish-Arab political parity be established, 
ith the right of Jewish immigration postulated as a pre-condition. Such 
parity, according to the proposition, would apply after as well as before 
de existence of a Jewish majority. Such an artificial schema could hardly 
me to life. The legislature of such a freak would find itself stymied 
om the beginning, and a growing Jewish majority would find the 
strictions imposed upon it by such a binding arrangement intolerable 
nd soon destroy it, no matter what the original good intentions. The 
Arabs must indeed recognise this instinctively in advance, and, taken on 
ihe basis on which it is offered, they would be foolish indeed to accept 
n arrangement which, sterilises their existing majority in return for a 
lip of paper which would “ guarantee’ them something which cannot 
‘rom the very nature of the case be guaranteed. Thus, such a proposal, 
aken objectively, is little more than one for Jewish domination in 
isguise. Instead of erasing the sharp line which now divides Arab from 
Jew, it tends to intensify the stratification and division by emphasising 
e opposition. It is at best a proposal for an armed truce and not for 
brotherhood based on mutual respect, confidence and comradeship. 
A programme aimed at uniting the Jewish people with the Arabs in 
such a brotherhood is something of which all the Zionist organisations 
have no conception. They all play variations on the theme of chauvinism, 
from the right end of the scale to the left. The ultra-nationalist 
Revisionists propose to drive out the Arabs, the “ moderates ’’ propose 
to ignore them, and the left-wing Hashomair and Mapai, with a guilty 
conscience, propose to “‘conciliate’’ them, all of which, comes to the 
same thing in its effect. If the position of the “ left ”’ is at all superior 
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it is only because it offers a closer point of departure for the neces 
course of action. 
_ Naturally, an approach designed to achieve Jewish-Arab solida 
‘must be based upon more than protestations of friendship and admoniti 
o “Cease Fire,’”’ necessary though these may be. There are lines a 
which the real and mutual interests of both peoples lie. The expropriati 
of the land from the Arab effendis, for example, is a need not only f 
the Arab peasantry, but for the Jewish land-hungry colonists as we 
If the Jewish population were to raise a cry for the seizure of land fro 


the landlords, and its unconditional ownership by the Arab ‘fellaheen, 
is there to say that the Mufti’s hold on the Arab population will not begs 
shaken to its foundations ? More than that, such an expropriation would, 
redound to the ultimate and not too distant benefit of the Jewish colonis 
who, once the land was in the hands of the peasants, would be able 
approach the Arabs on the basis of an offer of all kinds of technical a 
and machinery, help in irrigation, etc., in return for a share in the tilli 
of the land. Is there any other basis for a lasting solution to both 
Jewish and Arab agrarian problem in Palestine ? ik 
Such a programme, to be sincere (and that is the only possibility i 
its success) must be accompanied by a campaign for the lifting of them 
shameful barrier against Arabs working in Jewish industry. This is not’ 
enough, for in fact it is necessary that the Arabs be encouraged to entél } 
industry and to work side by side with the Jews, for urbanisation a 
industrialisation is one of the principal means of raising the level of Ara 
culture, cosmopolitanising it and eliminating its backwardness. This! 
means also the organisation of Arab-Jewish trade unions and an end to: 
the segregated trade unions of the Histadruth. a 


Jewish and Arab life throughout the whole of Palestine. Is the task 
difficult ? Yes! Does it require far-sightedness and the willingness to 
make temporary sacrifices ? Most assuredly ! ! But is there another way) 
out ? The alternative is the mutual ruin of Arab and Jew, who, divided, |® 
are but playthings in the hands of Britain and America. United they | 
have the possibility of claiming the land as their own and defending it 
_ against violation by its real enemies. Divided, it will fall to neither and| 
will become a desolate battlefield on which imperialism will carve ou t 
one more triumph. 


March 16th, 1948. 


PRE-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


How the English-speaking peoples through their atiwibieek carelessness and 
good nature allowed the wicked to rearm. 


~—Vol. 1: War Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. 
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ohn Dewey and the Peculiar 
} Traits of American Thought 


by A. E. BAIN 


? wt I: The Biological Premises of Pragmatism 
q . I 


HE European nations have memories of ages when the philosophers 
--loomed as large as kings and ministers. They are now — only 
memories, which America cannot share. If anyone asks what the 
ilosophic history of America has been, we must answer (not forgetting 
erson or the transcendentalists in the least) in the words of George — 
@rbert Mead,! who tells us everything we need to know: 

» “The implicit philosophy has been inarticulate . . . the advance 
which has been achieved in our society has in the main been due 
Jheither to leadership nor ideas . . . and yet we have inherited the 
Hiterature, the philosophy, the art of Europe .. . a culture which did 
Mot root in our active life... .” (p. 215). 

» “A striking difference between the spiritual lives of Europe and 
#America since the American revolution is that a continuous process of 
P-evolution and reconstruction was going on in Europe while American 
nstitutions have been subject to no conscious reconstruction. . . .”’ 
Hp. 219). 

xese few words contain the whole story. Mead, beneath the genial 
ad mild tone of this article, conceals a deadly accurate perception and 
Straordinary candour (it is characteristic of him) ; he recognises and tells 
62 central things about America’s intellectual past and the conditioning 
‘ces of its culture. Yet he does not, as might be thought would follow 
m such views, propose that American youth must learn in a European 
Mnool. Talking about the American mind, he says further : 

. “We refer to this as individualism, perhaps uncouth, but unafraid 
vs you cannot get at [this individual] with an ethics from above, you ° 
\can reach him by an ethics that is simply the development of the 
jintelligence implicit in his act. ... John Dewey’s philosophy is the 
ideveloped method of that implicit intelligence in the mind of the 
)American community. ... In the profoundest sense, John Dewey 
lis the philosopher of America”’ (pp. 230-31). . 

lis is a fair estimate of the importance of the pragmatism of Dewey 
America, and our approach must be determined by the demands of 
lis state of affairs. But where, then, are the intellectual roots of prag- 
Atism if not in America’s cultural past ? 

Europe had a sense of vital process, of evolution, which it derived 


‘The Philosophies of Royce, James, and Dewey in their American Setting.” 
Vernational Journal of Ethics, Chicago, 1930, pp. 211-231. 
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from its own history ; and whatever the social and political overlay 
in a thousand ways its life retained the imprint. But in America it wa 
otherwise. The American, seeking insight into living process, if he turn|i 
to his own society and history, finds only —the inevitable concomi 
of the situation which is described: ‘‘ American institutions were subjedijy 
to no conscious reconstruction.’ Is.it necessary to nay more than we 
these words imply ? 
It was not with the American, the English, or the French revolution§ 
but only with the publication of The Origin of Species in 1859 thay 
modern cultural history properly begins in America. In the water 
waste of theological drivel, the desolate milieu of the American colleges 
land at last appears. Vital process is really brought before the eye i 
the student —in the organic world. Pragmatic philosophy, a kind 
biological empiricism, is the carrying into the human, cultural sphere 
what may be learned from this process studied in this world. Its esse 
lies in an analogy between the pattern of biological function as s 
and that of the “higher faculties,’’ knowing function, in man ; 
question has always preoccupied pragmatism. Professor Dewey supp 
his Logic? with an introduction dealing with the matter in Chapter 
(“ The Existential Matrix of Inquiry — Biological’), and Chapter I Ht 
(“ The Existential Matrix of Inquiry —Cultural”’). “ Matrix,’’ by 1 
way, is a fine word, whose affections, in fact, we should like to alienatdi 
and, to which we mean to give our own sense here. 
But just as America has no real social history on the European scal 
so pragmatism, in spite of its broad use of the biological analogy, hay 
never entered, pursuing this analogy, to any extent into biological natura Ry 
history. Yet the “ biogenetic law’”’ states, ‘‘ Ontogeny recapitulatd | 
phylogeny,” the development of the individual, the descendant, repeat 
the development of the parental stock. A little investigation has co 
vinced us that the lack of sense for political, social history which limi} r 
Americans, has its parallel in the quality of pragmatism’s understandi 1 
of the intrinsically fertile biological analogy. It does not adequallll 
understand this analogy in terms of natural history, the phylogena te 
side. This is our critical point of departure. i 
We will not apologise in the least for the fact that our investigatia 
in this direction goes far afield. For in the present day all the great issue 
of philosophy stated in their customary terms, are to one extent i 
another dead dogs. Professor Dewey’s instrumentalism is no longer s! : 
much in currency as it was in America ; it is pushed out by Europea 
schools which are far from being better. The old problems rema‘! 1 
unsolved, the “ needed reform of logic’ lags. Demoralisation, disagteth 
ments which do not (and cannot) get any nearer to solution, et 


1 William James’ Psychology (N.Y., Henry Holt & Co., 1890) is the re: 
beginning of pragmatism ; it is probably the best single cultural product ever | 
come out of America. 7 
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‘@berish, increasingly prevail. Serious philosophy itself is losing ground ; 
1 deterioration of the intellectual tone of the times shows everywhere. 
ider these conditions, we prefer, not to continue to beat those silent, 
@wincing brutes with the traditional battered cudgels, but to use the 
@ortunity which the biological premises of pragmatism provide us to 
tate things as much as possible in terms of another material, and 
pid the old language which bears on itself the mark of the failure to 
®e conviction. 

Since we start in natural history with the aim of arriving at the most 
anced human faculties, the investigation is one of the palzontology 
Bthe mind in animal and human history; and since what Professor 
wey refers to as the continuity of the stages of development concerns 
@ we will seek to discover the most general possible formula of conversion, 
@ we may term it, among the different biological functions and the 
@ferent forms which evolution takes. We hope to make evident that 
#2h a formula is what is required adequately to represent the ‘“ con- 
@uity ’’ when it is considered phylogenetically. 
At first glance, “ paleontology of the mind” may seem a paradox, 
ice the brains of animals are seldom preserved as fossils; but if we 
all that organisms, also in their mental faculties, stand in a functional 
Hation to the environment, and that both this relation and the environ- 
*nt itself change historically, it is clear that the study of this environ- 
ent provides the clue. Environment is indeed the basic moulding . 
fluence of all organic life. To start at the beginning, at its earliest 
d broadest, the environment for land-life is first of all a continental 
e. The beginning and the end of our study meet here; the problem 
the relation of the two major continental masses is critical both in 
ological and cultural history. 

That modern school of paleontology, which follows the Darwinian 
dition most closely, presents the theory of the geographic origin and 
read of land life which bears the name, ‘‘ Holarctic radiation.’’ In 
neral form, this theory has been known since Buffon in 1778 noted the 
irrelation between the southern movement of forms and glaciation,* 
id follows Wallace and Lydekker’s geographic classification of mammals. 
this connection, Chapter XII in The Origin of Species is of interest. 
ze theory is: the great continents have existed since the early appear- 
lice of land life very much in the same relation to one another (as against 
‘e Wegener hypothesis of continental drift and the various schools of 
nd-bridge engineers). All major forms of land life originate in the 
lolarctic area, which includes the northern part of the Eurasian continent 
id the northern part of North America (these two regions have been 
mnected during much of geologic time; this area is best represented 


1See p. 9, Climate and Evolution, by William Diller Matthew, N.Y. Academy 
Sciences, N.Y., 1939. The continuity of this work with that of Darwin and 
allace is to our mind evident ; this tradition is now the conservative one in the 


on a polar map-projection!), and spread or “ radiate ”’ geographi 
only subsequently to other parts of the earth. This area, Asia b 
the Himalayan barrier, Australia, Africa, and South America, are inferi 
in the degree of advancement of the forms of life as a whole at any g 
time—by reason of the geographic barriers to radiation, and the na uri 
of these areas. a i 
The reason which may be given for the appearance of the major form) 
here rather than elsewhere, is: the environment in the Holarctic 
is more rigorous and more variegated than that to be found in any o 
region. The greater size of the area confronts forms with a wider ran 
of climatic and geographic conditions. In particular in the major ef 
of continental emergence, when the great developments of land-life ha 
taken place, are there wide seasonal and diurnal temperature variati 
great cold and aridity on the continental masses. This rigorous 
dition furthermore confronts the plant or animal form with grea 
numbers, and more different sorts, of more vigorous competitors, enemi 
etc. —other organisms —than in the other areas. This is the conil 
dition which most of all places a premium on adaptability, and =i 
for swift advancement. th 
In contrast with animal, human geographic “ radiation” displayWiiy 
many unique traits. Yet prior to civilisation, the human species haalii 
spread throughout the world from its Holarctic origin point much afin 
did the animal forms. Only with civilisation, which depends on larg 
modifications of the environment (cities, systematic agriculture, et 
does a new pattern begin to appear. However it is clearly the patte 
of radiation from a Holarctic centre modified by particular circumstane 
Early civilisations had arisen in relatively sheltered areas at the edge « 
the Holarctic area, limited by the extent of the conditions most favourabl 
for agriculture, etc. These sheltered border regions were the first matriz 
of its development. However, this principle of origin at the margins vai : 
clear limits. Seclusion must not be absolute; a degree of contact witl 
the rude and militarily formidable nomadic tribesmen of the norther! 
areas is necessary to stimulate development. Once civilisation began t 
rise technically and militarily superior to uncivilised mankind, it began 
to invade the more northerly areas. But the essential new thing is this 
the development of civilisation internally went on infinitely more rapidly 
than had that of animal forms. For the latter the Holarctic area as < é, 
whole had been the decisive arena, as we have indicated, because of it: 
variety and its rigour. But with civilisation, though the same princi 
applies, the swifter advancement and the greater scope of necess 
environmental modification which is necessary for it, limits this ar 
to the largest Holarctic sub-region. Before it was ever a question of ci 
culture pushing across Siberia, one historic period is replaced by anot 
new and decisive technical advances take place. It is not as wit 
roving animal, who carries all his advancement in portable form in th 


1 See figure, page 5, ibid. 
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omosomes. of his body, - and who drags along no baggage of fields and 
fldings. 
| “he decisive area for the evolution of new forms is thus narrowed 
vn to the region, Europe — North Africa — the Near East. This 
ya rather than China because 7 is the largest sub-region and presents 
isiven society with the greatest variety and pressure of other forms 
her cultures and organisations of men), with which it may effectively 
@eract. The animal pattern is also altered in that men gain the ability 
#cross large bodies of water, and the Mediterranean basin becomes a 
itre which places the regions around it in effective juxtaposition. 
athis is the external geographic side of the development. On the internal 
, paleontology uses another term to express expansion, “‘ adaptive 
jation ’’ (for which I believe the American naturalist, Henry’ Fairfield 
born, is responsible). It expresses the qualitative expansion, so to 
ak, as geographic radiation expresses the spatial spread of forms. 
may be defined as the adaptation’ of forms to special sectors of the 
#vironment, considered historically. 
Wt takes place as follows: at the start of any of the great eras of 
@tinental emergence, only a comparatively few relatively small and 
specialised forms are found (we confine ourselves to vertebrate land- 
mals for the purpose of this analysis). Among these, however, are 
}ms which have preserved the highest level of advancement in general- 
atomical and physiological-nervous respects achieved by the previous 
These forms rapidly expand into the special sectors of the environ- 
nt, filling out, the more advancement goes on, a picture of high 
tiegation of life. The parallel between, e.g. the sectorially specialised 
ds and mammals of the present and the sectorially specialised reptiles 
the Mesozoic, is well known (there existed flying reptiles, kangaroo- 
2 reptiles, etc.)._ The former had all branched out from a few unspecial- 
d mammals and birds, the latter from a few unspecialised reptiles : 
© older specialised creatures did not develop into the specialised 
atures of the present ; in the eras of submergence, when conditions 
' land-life became exceedingly limited and rigorous, failing Noah’s 
:, they became extinct. 
The problem reverts to its beginning : in the variegated environmental 
ture of a well-inhabited area, what is the place of the sectorially 
Specialised animal? He must compete with a complete environment 
forms, at a disadvantage in any one sector, having special equipment 
ther to fight nor run. It is quite clear for many recent land animals 
e pattern is sufficiently plain that we may legitimately infer it for 
jers) that the aboriginal sectorially unspecialised forms, which are 
fall (the aboriginal mammals appear to have been about the size of a 
»bit), tend to inhabit the interstices between sectors of the environment, 
H to'a degree, several sectors at once. Their diet reflects this — varied 


This word is understood entirely in the sense of a selection of mutants, not the 
narckian sense. 
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‘sectors, varied diet. They are by and large omnivorous or insectivoro se 
and there is evidence to show that in prominent cases (for example, thar 
primitive mammals of the Mesozoic, the primitive primates of th 
Cenozoic, the. marsupalia, the modern Canidae) these animals wer¢ 
arboreal——which, considering the fact of change within small spatial 
range from one type of forest to another, the difference in characters 
the various levels of trees from the ground upward, ete., implies ai 
environment of many sectors, a variegated environment. is | 

What is involved in this? In spite of the fact that these forms wer 4 ip 
at their time of origin and frequently for long ages, the most lowly) t 
creatures, hiding so to say in the crevices where the masters of th 
environment could not penetrate, they are the parental stock, the form: it 
from which the great adaptive radiations of subsequent eras stem. 5| 

On the other side, it is noted that from the beginning of vertebra 
land-life (which presents the clearest pattern) there has been a stea 
increase in brain and nerve development — anatomical “‘ centralisation 
—as well as in physiological efficiency in the dominant forms. But sq 
far as I am aware, there has been no generalisation fully adequate td 
connect these facts put forward by paleontologists. As able a worker 
P, E. Raymond, who indicates thorough acquaintance with the literatur 
expresses a certain puzzlement? that the latest and most significant 
these unspecialised forms, man, should have achieved what he has wh 
evidently he was “left ’’ in the development toward sectorial envire 
mental specialisation, as if by some weakness or biological inaptitude s 
to specialise. If, then, we put forward a hypothesis to connect oe h 
facts as if it were quite our own, it is not because we imagine that th i, y 
hypothesis is novel (on the contrary, we have seen elements of it in manwgij 
places, and it may be completely stated) ; we derive our justification M 
solely from the fact that, if stated, it does not seem in any case to havi 
been generally accepted and all its implications drawn — though in trut thi { 
we are convinced, it provides a very critical key to the whole matter. | 

The term “ unspecialised,”’ referring to the aboriginal forms from which} 
the subsequent dominant radiations come, is misleading, because anothe| i 
sort of development balances this anatomically primitive character 
These forms, as we have seen, characteristically inhabit a variegated fs 
environment. But it is plain that physical-anatomical specialisati 
cannot fit an animal for several different sectors at once (the possibili 
of “ combination-jack-knife’’ arrangements are limited, in spite of 
notable exception of the human hand). The whole point is simply th, 
the traits which best fit an animal for swch an environment, are, on thi} 
contrary, tmternal traits apart from anatomical specialisations i | 
primarily physiological and nervous ones. But the wide applicability) 
of such traits is self-evident. The survival value, for example, of bein, 


1See P. E. Raymond, Prehistoric Life. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Pr sole 
1939, Chaps. XXI and XXII. pal 
2Tbid., p. 310. 
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@le to shift from one sector to another without physical specialisation 
| de-specialisation is apparent, as especially in the case of general 
vironmental. changes — climatic, etc. In general, when adaptation 
the environment has become in this way internal and thus compact, 
ther natural selection will necessarily proceed more easily than with 
tward anatomical characters. 
Wt is regarded as a general law that evolution is “ irreversible.’ But 
#nfusion arises on this score because of an old misunderstanding about 
fe meaning of “ differentiation’ and “ specialisation.” Adaptation to 
®eiven sector of the environment is taken to mean specialisation of 
latomical characters in correspondence to the nature of this sector. 
Hat with advanced unspecialised creatures we see that adaptation to 
ctors is mot one of anatomical characters, but on the contrary one of 
@ternal traits. That it is differentiation nonetheless is clear, though it 
not a differentiation which is very well followed in detail in the fossil 
icord. We hold that the universally observed phenomenon that anatomi- 
1 retrogression is in the majority of cases very limited, comes about 
ecisely because effective reversal of development takes place in the more 
M@xible internal characters. In anatomically specialised creatures, 
Wctinction is met with, not retrogression. But the ability of the advanced 
specialised creature to shift from a sector, say, which is eliminated by 
atic change, means just the disappearance of specific internal 
laptations to that sector. “Though a workman may lose his skill at the 
ithe because his factory has been destroyed, the man himself remains. 
e increasing importance of the advanced unspecialised creature 
icpresses not only an increasing adaptive flexibility in general, a capacity 
» “learn,” but also a capacity to “ forget,’”’ to retreat without major 
natomical change, from sectors to which the specialised creature had 
» committed himself, and could abandon only by anatomical retro- 
ression. 
} But the advantage of legs to run and claws to catch is a great one. 
the small unspecialised creature is forced to subsist at the edge of the 
vironmental sectors dominated by his superiors ; the marginal sectors. 
these marginal sectors are of two kinds. Under this rubric may be put 
Issures or sub-sectors of the environment, typically those which have 
feen passed over in the general evolutionary course. Unspecialised 
reatures which inhabit these secure berths may remain unchanged over 
reat spans of time (the ‘“‘ immortals” of paleontology — the cockroach). 
Yet certain of the unspecialised forms precisely are driven into 
arginal sectors which have not up to then been inhabited at that level 
recause of limits in the general internal traits of the dominant forms : 
ito the cold foothill regions at the edge of the warm lowlands. That 
daptation to such marginal areas is of a general importance is well 
adicated by the case of those most famous of extinct forms, the great 
inosaurs, which, as Matthew! shows by some very ingenious deductions, 
1 Pp. 105-110, op. cit. 


and low ground where they are found, but from smaller upland ainihs 
(unknown), which had developed a-generalised superiority to the earl 
lowland dwellers and had reconquered their territory. 
The adaptation to such sectors proves “ generally ’’ useful because t 
lack of adaptation to it among the existing dominant forms was it 
general or uniform. What, more widely defined, is the uniformit, 
these dominant forms? It is an obvious fact, though different forms 
a group arising at a given time may have wings, claws, or hooves, 
similarity among them in general internal faculties and traits is mu 
greater. But Darwin’s proposition applies here: the environment 
other organisms is the most important part of the environment for li 
Thus, when the total physical environment is filled up with, let us sa 
reptile forms — everything takes on for our. unspecialised creature 
reptilian look. The very trees, the rocks, the air, regard him with the 
eyes of the snake. Distance between one tree and the next means 
distance in general, but distance in reference to the eye and the agi 
of some great wolf-like lizard. If he can adapt to an existing sector 
(in the physical-spatial sense of the word) in qualitatively new ways 
e.g. by developing keener distance-perception, which enables him to 
his enemy, victim, or whatever, a sufficient time before the latter se 
him, to make up for the shortness of his own legs, it is the same mM 
principle as adapting to a physical sector which has been uninhabit 
because of a lack in the existing types. The “ marginal area,” in 
case, is located just at the weak spot of the dominant forms’ gener 
_ faculties. , 
Yet why cannot specialised forms, which also have general capacities = 
distance perception, brain, etc. — and are frequently for one or anotherjfi 
reason pushed to the margins, adapt in a like fashion? They do; butiii 
it is entirely a matter of degree. The unspecialised form inhabits thei 
greatest number of sectors. If because of favourable circumstances i 
one of these sectors, it achieves by development of internal charact 
(according to its style) a superior adaptation — this adaptation has 
greatest possibility of becoming swiftly useful in the other secto 
Likewise if, in contact with a particular sector, mutants arise which 
themselves imperfect, they have the greatest possibility of combini 
with mutants arising elsewhere to produce a desirable new form. 
creature sees the problem in more different lights, so to speak, than 
specialised contemporaries. By his peculiar mode of adaptation 
many sectors at once, which implies existence in the margins determin 
by the limits of the faculties of the dominant forms —his developme 
pre-eminently means improvement of more generally useful capacities. | 
The variegation of sectors encountered by our unspecialised form 
an organic character, increasingly as evolution goes forward. Yet + 
“adaptive radiation,” the maximum of specialisation on the part 
fauna and flora, parallels the physical variegation of the world, ane so 


discovers it. Each successive radiation, arising from creatures which 
jd been pressed to the margins of previous radiations, penetrates 
‘ther into the physical world and transforms its regions into sectors 
+ life. The unspecialised creature, then, is that creature who holds most 
“merce with various specialised ones; everything each of these 
cialised ones discovers in its own field, it passes on to him insofar as it 
pinges on him. 
Naturalists tend to treat the unspecialised form as if it represented the 
¢vest common denominator among the sectors of the environment (as 
“$e ancient “immortals” really do). But within small, unspecialised 
‘Gams there is a deep polar division, which depends upon the character 
‘Sf the “ marginal areas’’ into which they are driven. The totality, or 
‘yen narrower groups of these forms, must not be lumped together because 
ey represent a single-“‘ denominator.’’ It is those who find the highest 
“@mmon denominator who are significant. Thus the totality of such 
Weatures in truth divides into “ unspecialised’’ and “ generalised.’ 
M@mong these last, arise superior mobility, distance perception, or mind, 
@becisely the most general traits which the contemporary dominant 
@irms had fallen short of achieving, the uniformity at a somewhat higher 
‘vel of generalisation. This is the reason that it is always from such 
Mnall, unspecialised forms that each new adaptive radiation stems. 
Yow is it said ? —“‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
thrth.” But not the meekest of the meek. 
4 The general law of the origination of forms within the Holarctic area 
das been briefly dealt with. Reflection indicates the possibility that this 
+ simply a case on a wider scale of this law of origination of basic more 
¢-neralised forms, and likewise the fact that it conditions this law. New 
q ms originate historically in that area which is in total most variegated 
Jiologically and physically. We have seen the reason why the basic 
®eneralised animal forms originate in a variegated immediate matrix. 
What connection can be made between these two facts? The question is 
ilways a quantitative one, one of degrees. We believe that the matrix 
if natural selection has a demonstrably epicentric character, both spatially 


lathe animal world is to bring successively into prominence members of 
) series of generalised forms of an increasing degree of advancement. 
Vhe natural corollary, the spatial dimension of this central historical 
lendency in evolution, is radiation from a geographic centre. The 
limensions are not to be taken separately. The mechanism is this: 
briginating at our local centre, the form radiates forth; but confined 
ithin given geographic boundaries it continues to maintain a pressure 
tpon this centre. Its radiation is not only geographic, but also adaptive. 
t splits into separate forms, inhabits new sectors. These forms, the most 
idvanced to be found, press back upon its birthplace in many sectors 
f this local environment — and consequently perpetuate the condition 
of the latter as qualitatively the most fertile matrix for subsequent new 
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nd temporally. The central tendency of natural selection historically — 
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forms; this matrix remains the most rigorous and most variegated to bgp 
found. a | % 

It should not be interpreted that this fertile local matrix occurs at@ 
single geographic point. Within the Holarctic area, the origin point oby’ 
important new forms is not the same. Some originate in North Amerie 
some (probably the greatest number) in central or south Asia, and oft. | 
at the periphery of the general area rather than at any central point) 
If we compare geographic-radiation to a fluid current, it is easily seem 
that just the periphery of the area (especially a mountain barrier, sucky 
as the Himalayan foothills) is the place where the greatest local var, 
gation and pressure would be found, as old forms are pushed against. 
barrier, new ones pile up against them, etc.~ It is in our view very probabl 
that this is the point of origin of basic new forms; which, howevei 
develop radiating pressure (that is, multiply and appear in large numbersj 
as well as radiating adaptively) in reference to the larger more centralifr 
areas. But in any case, the point at which new development arises i} 
not random — it is epicentric, occurs at definitely delimited spots within 
the central region. Origin at a specific focal point is here clear g 
graphically. It must also be understood qualitatively, i.e. in referen 
to adaptive as well as geographic radiation. The generalised creature 
just that form which stands at this qualitative epicentre, that is, at t tity: 
point in the total environment where the impinging “‘ experiences ’ —= 
conditions, other forms, etc. — are richest in variety and rigour. Th 
geographic and adaptive aspects appear here in correlation. 

We are now in a position to look both forward and back. Biologi 
sometimes say — and it conceals something quite fundamental —t 
frequently the more primitive form is best understood by the m 
advanced ; for in the case of the former, as a biologist once vivi 
described it to me (in reference to the amoeba), his feet are compres 
into his head, his circulatory system into his digestive, and so on. Th 
is a key to the “conversion formula’’ of evolution which we are hunt 
in that. 

Let us’ look first of all backwards. Animals, considered envir 
mentally, differ from plants in that they are adapted to the discontinu 
of the means of sustenance. This adaptation is fundamentally 
capacity for mechanical motion of the whole organism. The means of) 
life for plants — water, light, and certain minerals — are relatively con 
tinuously present over large parts of the earth’s surface (they are the! 
most continuously present conditions). Plants, incapable of self movem 
as individual organisms, spread over the world almost entirely genetica: 
and occupy different sectors by splitting into different forms for each! 
sector. Their primary adaptation as organisms is to the physio-chémicall 
environment. : 6 : 

If we draw the line from animals to plants (the primary form) past 
the actual origin of life, it will be seen that the conditions of what we} 
describe as a matrix which is epicentric, exist even then. We have been| 
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hn with animal forms, whose matrix is itself organic, one of other 
nisms. But in the origin of life, a matrix exists which is mot organic. 
hypothetical origin-point of life, a pre-Cambrian tide-pool or what- 
, has an epicentric character in reference to the range of physio- 
ical conditions on the earth’s surface. The primary medium here, 
yet, obviously stands, among macroscopic physical characters, at the 
m point of the range on the earth’s surface ; it is more tenuous than 
ih, less so than air. Thales saw more than he was aware of. In 
sperature, the water of this pool stands near the mean of the terrestrial 
e with the least average variation. Radiation is moderate, not 
ase nor entirely absent. Mechanical agitation is present in the form 
ater currents, but not to excess, as in the waves of the open sea. 
5, so to speak, the point at which, all these characters are present in 
most stable balance, the greatest possible stability in the face of the 
um of variegation. The height of material variegation is found at 
chemical level. The tepid water dissolves both minerals and gases. 
uxley’s famous ape is now set to work at his typewriter, and the 
ula for the (chemical) combination to the safe of history appears 
he sheet.. What in the animal world was selection of already existing 
s, is here the selection of chance chemical variations and combina- 
s, necessarily bringing forth life in the first instance where the richest 
ortunities for such combinations are found. 

fo organism at first exists. Yet matter displays in many ways what 
been called sensitivity, and likewise reflective or imitative properties, 
h means that some portion mirrors the pattern of some other portion. 
at is required for life is a special form of sensitivity capable of trapping 
chemical mechanism a pattern of motion impinging upon the chemical 
wironment.”” The task of hitting upon such a form by purely 
fuitous variation is surely a formidable one. Yet the means are equal 
the task. Life arises as the reflection of the simplest and most widely 
ind pattern of motion which impinges on the chemical environment, 
» that material most sensitive to the effect of this pattern, at the spot 
bre this material is to be found in the greatest variegation. The 
iplest and most generally found pattern of matter in motion on the 
th’s surface is solar radiation. The most sensitive material found most 
ensively and in greatest variegation is chemical material dissolved in 
her. It is easily seen that the chance variations and combinations 
mring at this most favourable epicentric point are immeasurably 
merous. This is the epicentre of the matrix in which life arises. Natural 
bction, i.e. chance variation within a matrix, is thus accountable not 
y for the development of life but also for its.origin. There is no 
anism in the first instance, only “environment.”’ But the problem 
the new stage is posed at that place where the opportunities for its 
ation are most numerous. 

Ne may then state the first proposition of our projected “ conversion 
mula ’’ for the stages of evolution: Life-arises as the natural selection 
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within an epicentric inorganic matrix, of 4 a chemical mechanism capab 
trapping external energy. a 

As evolution proceeds, the condition noted by Darwin, that 
environment of other organisms is the most important part of the envir 
ment, increasingly prevails. Forms first fill out the environment (spe 
and adaptive radiation), then on the basis of the qualitatively new mat 
that form emerges which, on the basis of the broadest new varieg 
finds the highest common denominator of these variegated condi 
The epicentre of the matrix is no longer that of physio-chemical ¢ 
ditions, but of organic ones in a world of macroscopic mechanical mo 
and with land-life finds a definite geographic seat. Each ada 
radiation fills out larger qualitative and spatial. spheres of the w 
and the generalised form who has this new world as his matrix, has 
an always larger area for this environment. Thus life in its advanceme 
following this cyclical pattern, is a process of reflection of always 1 
spheres of the world within the individual organism. This is the 
pattern, considered from the environmental side, of increasing brain Gi 
‘mind ’”’ in animal forms. The increasing “ centralisation’’ noted il 
anatomical characters as concomitant with advancing evolution, iff 
the reflection of this, but to trace the process in this way is to see ii 
camera obscura.. The fact that this side, e.g. knowledge of the size of ; 
brain-box of extinct forms, is often the only means of following th 
process, should not prevent us from understanding the outward, envi 
mental considerations which are actually decisive. 

We may then state the second proposition of our formula: 
epicentre of animal development becomes the matrix of the general 
creature. Since he encounters the most variegated environment, 
widest sphere of the world, his development tends to overstep the mé 
prevalent organic limits, and thus open still larger areas for the expansto 
of life. . 

But the advantage of the unspecialised form has formidable li ni 
which are only gradually overcome. Thought, so to speak, does not 
yet have wings. The most astute of monkeys is helpless before 
tiger on his own ground. Consequently those unspecialised forms wh 


separate sectors of the environment. Yet the later stage is reflected 
presaged in the earlier. Animal forms had more and more, as adva 
ment went on, come to employ and align themselves with agencies out 
the immediate reach of the organism. The bird drops the mussel on 
rocks, the wolves drive the buffalo over a cliff. ‘g 
What is involved in principle? Life is matter in motion, appearin 
in the inorganic world as the outcome of the chance variation appropriati 
to this world operating in a specific set of circumstances which can bit) 
called a matrix. Nothing else is involved at any stage but an employmer | 
of energies and agencies in the first instance outside the organism 
chemical mechanism. When that level in matrix is reached where tt 


a applicable trapping of external energies at a given level becomes 
ible, a new stage arises. ~ - 


ping and bringing within control external agencies at the level’ of 
‘al specialisation. The means for this is the prehensile hand, which 


“mes capable of employing inanimate objects for specialisations 
§ch other animals had to accomplish by bodily changes ; he can face 
tiger on his own ground. 


Hanimal, he first really begins to know the world in the sense that one 
wally employs the term. New generalised animals which had arisen 
Hriously, had radiated out into the environment by genetic-anatomical 
‘jalisation. But man proceeds much farther, because his mode of 
jalisation is much more effective and flexible than genetic specialisa- 
H. He remains a generalised animal, a single species, and thus his 
Heralised advancement can proceed continuously. For him as species, 
Scycle of generalised animal, adaptive radiation of the same, and a new 
eralised animal arising on the basis of this adaptive radiation as its 
@rix, is brought to an end. Relatively unspecialised animals had 
bme increasingly important as development of the central nervous 
em, proceeded. Thus, we may draw the line from these creatures, 
) had increasingly tended to reflect larger sectors of the world as their 
ironment, forward to man, who reflects the whole world as his environ- 
it. The dominance of these forms, the more recent the period, had 
n the more achieved on thé basis of their ability to align themselves with 
ses and agencies outside the immediate reach of the organism. There is 
oreak in continuity involved in the transition from acting as calculating 
lite to these agencies, to making them satellite to oneself; and 
a’s most advanced practice employs the first means constantly. Yet 
i capacity to achieve the second also was a decisive turning point. 
specialisation reaches unheard-of heights, and flows back along the 
lutionary line. It will be complete in principle when man learns 
to synthesise life in the laboratory. 
n the first instance, as man achieves the capacity to employ external 
cies at the level of animal specialisation, all the problems of the 
cialised organisms are loaded on to him, so to speak. He must know 
habits of the bear and the rabbit as well, and where the plant can 
1 water beneath the ground. He is obliged to know their sector, the 
cid as it is to them. Man competes and very nearly pre-empts in the 
iere of the hunting-animal, the grazing animal (as herdsman), and 
h the cultivation of the land, intrudes into the realm hitherto occupied 
y by plants in their natural ecological relations. His specialisation, 
repeat, is one of tools and on the other side of skills, not one of bodily 
wacters ; it.is not a genetic one, but one of labour, and enters into 
momic terminology as ‘‘ the division of labour.”’ 


Be 


| he human organism first solves with notable success the problem of : 


aps” the stone, the stick, etc. Man develops teeth and claws: he — 


Yhen man brings these agencies within his grasp and pushes aside - 
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The central point is this: man’s adaptive radiation is, in a pre 
sense, parallel not to that of a single species or animal form, but t 
of a whole fauna and flora. This was the point of view of Aristotle ; 
we believe it must be clearly reinstated. 

One important thing follows from this: it is time to throw out 
natural history for good, all the nonsense about the “ several peaks Wii 
evolution,” the present age being as much that of the insects or the birdy 
as of man, etc.; which only stems from an old confusion about th 
meaning of “ specialisation” (see P. E. Raymond, Joc. cit.). Man ; 
‘none other is the heritor of the whole of organic evolution ; it is, of cou 
fully possible that he may destroy present civilisation and lapse 
barbarism — but short of the destruction of all terrestrial life, 
unlikely that even atomic warfare could bring him to extinction. 

It was useful in its time to assert against theology, that man is % 
an animal. But now, when his animality is too much with us, we mu 1s 
understand the exact sense in which he is more than a single animal) 
species. We can then state the third proposition of our “ conversi 
formula ’”’ of evolution: Man is a social animal, who has the entire we 
for his environment, and whose society 1s an adaptive radiation contin 
as a whole with the adaptive radiation of an entire fauna and flora. I 
develop to one another a relation parallel to that of specialised organic fo 
to each other ; and it 1s at the epicentre of man’s own radiation as matt 
that development now principally takes place. 5 


II 


Since, once the most primitive stages are left behind, man’s develop 
ment takes place in reference to his owm radiation chiefly, we will expe 
to find great differénces soon appearing in man — who grows on th 
basis of himself, not on that of the million-year-old accumulatio 
natural forms which yield only gradually to a creature without a bo 
his hand. 

The specialised skills become very different and have different imm 
purposes than the specialised animal adaptations. Economic communi 
replace the natural ecologic relation of forms. The specialisation of s 
and of tools as against genetic, biological specialisation, implies as - 
complement a social common ground growing up beside the biologic 
common ground of this species. Previous evolution had at its epice 
the generalised creature, who, reflecting his environment of special 
forms by his encounters with them, united the reflection, the “ experience 
in different quarters sexually (the bare fact that he turned up at th 
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tryst implies that he had “ learned something ”’ in the interim, that I 
“knew how” to outwit his competitors, escape his enemies, seize 
prey, etc.) ; he speaks to his fellows in the dumb-language of his chro 
somal characters, and that in taciturn fashion, very seldom — onl 
the act of mating, indeed. But men speak to each other much 


frently than this; there is the whole essence of man’s swift develop- 
fas against the animal’ Ss. 

le Necessary implication of the ears involving a variegation 
jctivities is a social common ground of these activities, which is 
plage. As the generalised creature is to the special sectors of the 
nal environment, so language is to the special activities of men. The 
iralised creature lurks in the bushes while the lion devours his kill ; 
;fterwards dashes out and snatches a few remnants; he peers all 
jit, notes the passing hawk, watches the movement of the grass in the 
Muce, and darts off —he is there, he “‘ inhabits’ this sector, which 
j30 the sector of the lion, and is aware of everything ; but he is hardly 
ter of this sphere. In just this way does language commence its 
ision into human activities. ‘It first of all communicates a great 


inate. Only much later, with the language of science, does it stride 
lion-like, confident that the very grasping of the material in words 
lies mastery of it and potential change. 


general part of the tradition of communities) and it is here that the 
entre of development lies. Imperfect kinds of activity no longer 
ly, necessarily, extinction of the biological forms which employ 
, but rather the learning of new forms of activity, and the fashioning 
qaew tools from non-human material. Here language, which can 
sralise between the different sectors of activity, shows its prime 
ortance. We may then state the fourth proposition of our “ con- 
sion formula ’’ of evolution, in which, starting with the origin of life, 
follow the continuity up to men’s most advanced activities: The 
| distinct epicentre of human development, corresponding to the advanced 
pecialised creature in animal radiations, 1s language. 

but the adaptive radiation of language in the form of improved 
liques, increases the efficiency of men’s activities, and opens up 
sibilities of much greater dominance over the world. These possi- 
ties come into conflict with the old community, in which men were 
lly face to face with one another in activities and in language, and 
lerstood all things the same. This community moved forward only 
a whole, and therefore slowly. But with the pressure of the new 
cial possibilities, the old community succumbs and the characteristic 
mal separation returns. Language no longer runs parallel to all 
ivities alike: the introduction of possessive forms — yours, mine, 
ws the difference: the new phenomenon is property. The farmer 
| no longer tell you what he realised on his crop, and the fisherman will 
impart where the best fishing-grounds are. Language becomes 
ry, diplomatic, and political. 

roperty i in the hands of individuals corresponds to genetic specialisa- 
1 in the animal world. The generalised creature arises in a variegated 
nediate matrix, in which many sectors exist, and in a degree of balance 
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| that is simply imposed upon it and that it cannot hope to alter or | 


the advantages of the generalised creature are those of language | 


or contiguity. But, having arisen, he expands into the breadth of 
world and comes, let us say, into the uniform open plains, rich in pro ven 
but poor in variety. Genetically, those mutants will be most favow 
which produce longer legs, and jaws to catch the rabbit, rather 
those which make for longer pondering —improvement in g 
internal traits. The animal will become specialised, he will no lon, 
breed back into his parent stock. This is the exact parallel of tH 
emergence of property. Specialisation no longer entirely correspom@®! 
to that of skills which are shared in common and dominated by langu 
The most effective utilisation of the new skills, conditioned by the vey 
breadth of the possibilities of the newly revealed sectors, demands thy" 
division of labour between different individuals. Just as before mal 
(who in his primitive condition can pick up a bow and become as tf 
lion ; or milk his ewes and be as the lamb), that stock prospered wh 
could most quickly by genetic means acquire special talents, so it is 
at the level of language and techniques. 

But the community still has certain functions which it is neces 
to exercise as a whole, and for this a centralisation in some sphere 
necessary. This central factor which grasps, more than any other, th 
widest range of the activities of the community, isrule. The ruling groupi 
have the broadest view, they subtend the most variegated matrix 
activities ; consequently the generalisations which they draw therefrom 


ruling group, whose language is culture. Thus the fifth proposition of t® 
formula: The second distinct epicentre of social development is culture, TM 
language of rule. . 

Thus far, it has been possible to distinguish a close parallel betwee® 
animal development and human. It will be observed that we haw 
leaped a certain gap. We are no longer talking about a concretm 
biological form or group of forms (the generalised animal), when Wi 
speak of the epicentre of development, but now about a nexus or gro 
of ideas and techniques which arise at the focus of the matrix jus 
the animals arose genetically. Where their traits were preser 
genetically, within the organism, the traits of the nexus are preserve 
tradition, that of language notably. The animal; when at last he achi 
the capacity to write, has really palpably alienated the very hea 
his own generalised development from the animal frame, and place 
just as earlier he placed animal specialisations, in inorganic mate 
It is found no longer in the chromosomal ciphers, but in actual writ 
letters. Thus we are no longer concerned with biological individuals $ 
much as with a cultural matrix which is quite external. 

Though we now set forth with biological terminology into a field” 
which biology has always been cautious (though nonetheless oft 
unfortunate), we can see no intrinsic reason why, just as much as in fl 
animal world if not more, laws and structures which are objective, cl 
and rigorously valid, cannot be found. Indeed, here for the first tim 
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tionary history, should it “be Porsibié to construct a tally detailed 
W Written history is at hand: what the paleontologist would not 
or such a wealth of material ! The embarras de richesses which is 
Mstorians’ chronic complaint is in truth the possibility of discrimina- 
all sorts of sub-structures, like the development of varieties and 
varieties in an animal species. But these will fall into proper place if 
road pattern is seen. Whether the following, which is of necessity 
ta sketch, is correct or no, the possibility of making this pattern clear 
“a 
m2 embark upon our proper topic, philosophy, which for our purposes 
egard as originating in Greece. It is notable, and a favourable 
@ry, that in this best-known of cases of achievement of a great cultural 
it, the development need not be explained on the basis of powers of 
Hividuals,” impalpable “spirit of culture,’ or the like —no 
imation at all— but can be interpreted precisely on the basis of 
_we describe here as the matrix: the material, outward, environ- 
al side. 
e well-known condition of this Greek life was the existence of many 


Dendent and under the domination of others, but nonetheless united 
common language and culture. Within these cities, a comparatively 
_number of men were within the ruling circles. In general, the 
x was thus an extraordinarily rich one ; and rigour was not lacking, 
1e form of the pressure of large external enemies upon the Greek 


it the new and special element in the matrix, which conditions all 
ic thought, was this: not only the different sectors of single com- 
ities were visible to the cultured man in Greek society, but many 
munities, each as the totality of its sectors, varying inter se. No 
quent society has had the opportunity to view itself from inward 
Knowledge of part by whole and whole by part. 

1e epicentre of development had up to this time been rule. But to 
nbers of the ruling groups a new matrix is laid open to view: not 
the plural sectors of activity of the particular communities, but a 
ality of whole communities. The common denominator of this plurality 
ot be rule, since at this period no generally acceptable unification of 
reece is possible. Language, which had become political in the 
tive sense (wary and bargaining), secks positive content, terms which 
be a common denominator among communities nevertheless. 

dere came into awareness, an indistinct image of what was actually 
ommon. It is at first hardly more than the intersection point in 
é of lines extending the main directions of the communities and their 
vities. It is originally thought of as the bare ground of all existence, 
is for the first time called by name by Parmenides of the Eleatic 
ol, in the paired terms “‘ Thought — Being.” These terms we 
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J city-states, with various sorts of governments ; waxing and waning ; 


outward side simultaneously in this way, and so exactly to correct» 
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identify as expressing the relation of the human organism to his envir 

ment, although in itself this nexus much resembles the unicellular a 
It is an implicit awareness of an internal (human) and on the 
hand external (material) somewhat, apart from the particular men | 
their particular environments. This new thing is just objective rea 
and at the same time thought, in germ; these two terms gro 
together and in balance: it is only much later that thought contra 
that chronic affliction, the connotation of something that does not 
outside the skull. 

Just as the generalised animal develops a faculty which is the hig! 
common denominator of the variegation confronting him, so here cultu 
It is indeed not otherwise than with the origin of life itself, in whi 
chemical mechanism is discovered by natural selection which can, 
trapping and employing external energy, sustain its integrity — ther 
finding the highest common denominator among the accidents of 
chemical milieu which previously would have driven its molecules ap 
Thus Aristotle’s dictum that philosophy, the knowing of knowing, 
not rule as such, is the only science which is really free —is true, am 
can be given a perfectly definite and objective meaning in connection 4 
matrix. This new faculty is nothing immaterial, any more than em 
arrangement of molecules which is not itself the molecules. It imp | 
kind of more effective ordering of the materials of human experien Vi 
As it arises and grows, it zs this ordering. z 

This division in rule is only implicit, however, since the spher 
which culture extends is nearly co-terminous with the actual rv 
groups. But it is first brought forcibly into view by the immo 
Heraclitus (an Ephesian, he proposed that all Ephesians should 
their necks broken at maturity, so that the town could be governed 
the youth), who-sets up against his own town, certain abstracti 
“truth,” “ justice.”” Such terms arise at this time. They are the h 
political common denominator between communities. In the develoyi 
ment henceforth of the group of ideas which historically bears the nani 
of philosophy, the separation remains in principle. This leads us to tif 
sixth and final proposition of our conversion-formula of evolut 
The third distinct epicentre of men’s development, arising out of cultur 
philosophy (which includes science). 

In Aristotle, the unspecialised Eleatic thought has already large 
radiated adaptively back into rule, in the form of an encyclopedic system 
Its conception of “ fixed species,”’ upon which positivist criticism 
Professor Dewey) focus so much attention, is the necessary conseque 
as was animal adaptive radiation — specialisation — of the inadeq 
of the existing general faculties to master each particular sector an 
the same time to retain, equally, connection with the centre. In 
philosophic evolution its fixed species are exactly and literally paralll 
to the real “‘ fixed’ (infertile one to another) species in the animal worl 
The matrix for generalised development in Greek life had b 
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pi ing achievements were increasingly clear. Aristotle declares that 
‘ the few can rule — yet rule they do, and to some purpose : Alexander 
juers Persia. Greek philosophy arises from rule and radiates back 
rule, which is the immediate matrix, and provides throughout the 
Htest possibilities. The growing point of Greek development is 
jtical. The analogy of rule, the activity of men who deal with the 
! erial world chiefly by directing others to cope with it, is carried into 
j interpretation of all reality, and the outcome is idealism. Yet, 
@ularly, positivist criticism has tended to deprive the Eleatic physics 
he great credit which is due to it for opening new paths. The fact 
: the main growth was not here in this period, and that the very 
in of knowledge in rule, an activity which knows the material world 
ewhat vicariously, held it back and rendered its conclusions largely 
Baffair of speculation does not deprive it of its deep intellectual 
Hmality. But Aristotle examines the “ elements’ of the material 
Id from the standpoint of the practical needs of the time — these 
fis are above all for a map or chart. This also is a legitimate objective. 
the animal aligns himself with large external agencies and employs 
x force before he reduces them to “ elements’’ (sticks and stones) 
& renders them satellite to himself, so encyclopedic philosophy at this 
#1: thus the fixed species and the hierarchy of Being. 
the new generalised creature, having set its eye firmly on the return 
) rule, accomplishes its adaptive radiation in the Macedonian and 
man empires. It leaves its birthplace and finds its way to the Roman 
ld, where greater national-political specific weight, uniformity, and 
lortunity for expansion are to be found; Rome subjects Greece, as 
lay America subjects western Europe, like any other province. The 
mal has come into the fertile, uniform open plain. 
"he whole ancient development is closely parallel to that of animal 
fiations in geologic time. In the first part of an era, there is a time of 
itively rapid development, both adaptive and general (the early 
sozoic, introduced by the great period of emergence of the Permian- 
assic; in the Cenozoic era, the Eocene). The reasons: the great 
ccupied areas of land which appear with continental emergence 
w forms to expand rapidly with relatively little competition. The 
be spatial range of forms as yet little specialised allows wide cross- 
sding and consequent swift advancement ; valuable mutants, often 
berfect before cross-breeding, which in an environment of intense 
apetition would succumb, can there survive. 
‘he later periods of an era are of a somewhat different character. The 
7e extreme specialisation takes place, the special sectors fill up, the 
place is there for the generalised creature. He survives, and the very 
sure may allow him to acquire important new traits; but his scope 
arrow, he must live in the margins. At the same time, the extreme 
specialisation brings with it intra-specific and inter-specific com- 
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petition within a relatively short range: e.g. the great growth in si 
extravagant armament and armour, the elaboration of SSO Sex 
characteristics such as colour, etc. 

The culture of the ruling group in Rome is sterile, just as incapabl_ 
generalised forward evolution as are the great reptiles of the later Mesoze 
The Roman empire at the height of its power found the members of th} 
ruling group rivalling each other in circuses and banquets; but whe} 
this power stood at its most glaring contrast to the powerlessness of tI 
lowly, its heritage of Greek culture had nonetheless spread widest. 
the peculiar trait of Greek culture, which also enabled it to expand 
the same time had brought into language — which is to say, implici 
into the possession of all speaking men —a refinement of rule which 
truth passes beyond its limits ; that is to say, that grasp upon the wor 
which is not tied to a particular society or those who rule over it, which 
called knowledge. When the slave understood this side as the potent 
power of all men, he embraced Christianity, and showed the ancient wor 
— its waiting grave. The magnificent central thought of Christia 
the infinite worth of man, was first of all a reflection, as revulsion, 
the real imperial rule; the City of God (Augustine), in which all 1 
are citizens, 

The parallel with animal radiation is striking in this aspect 2a 
the formative period at the beginning of an animal radiation, themih 
likewise come into existence unspecialised forms (arising, as we hawie) 
seen, in the fertile local epicentres) which although in our retrosp % 
they expose large possibilities, cannot dominate the environment @ 
that time, but must live for long ages as inhabitants of fringes of t 
environment: thus mammals containing the significant features — 
first found in the Triassic period (before the great radiations of repti 
which supply the museums with the huge skeletons), which neverthe 
requiring the perfection of nervous system, etc., pre-empt the envi 
ment only in the Tertiary. Such a creature is philosophy considered 
the potential power of all: it survives and grows, but cannot domin 
in this epoch. 7 

This cultural material has been so worked and re-worked that its 
meaning is lost sight of. Yet in philosophy above all, and in Christian 
in its germ following on it, something of the greatest importan 
contained. We compare it to a mammal appearing in the age of rep 
The comparison can be brought even closer. As man had arisen out ¢ 
series of unspecialised creatures who in their development embra 
always larger spheres until he, deliberately employing external agenciélly 
at the level of animal specialisation, embraced the whole world as hi} 
environment, so now philosophy. Man as species had embraced the wh 
world, and the aboriginal community, in which men were face to f 
with one another through the common term of language, is a ¢ 
reflection of man’s condition when he is confronted with pure nat 
But man’s own radiation becomes the matrix of development. 4 
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per specialisation takes the form of property, implying the division of 
pur among individuals. But with, philosophy appears a new general 
jlty, like the first deliberate use of tools (a tool is something which 
jan can set aside, or can replace with another), which in potentiality 
races the world at the level of man’s adaptive radiation, specialisation 


He natural analogy compels us to recognise that the only possible end 
@his development is, once more the reflection of the whole world in 
suage, accessible to all men, and the end of specialisations as separate. 
language will be the language of philosophy (science), and will 
®ly fulfil the admonition of Socrates, that man should know himself. 
Whe differences between classic philosophy and Christianity are as 


is comparatively narrow in scope, for they do not have the vantage 
it over wide affairs of the ruling group; but this matrix is very 
me in extent, for they are many. Therefore, though the Christian 
josophy is in the first instance simple and so to speak introverted, its 
fle thoughts are themselves very clearly fixed and powerful (“ Love 
H neighbour as thyself ’’). Once more, the differences are comparable 
@hose between the generalised animal of the beginning of the era, who, 
Het little specialised, roams far and wide across the plain, sees many 
Migs, but in returning to breed, is still fertile with his kind who have 
ured in the opposite direction, and the animal of the later period, 
ied into the crevices of the environment, who, though surviving against 
iM dominant forms, has little environmental scope. This difference in 
Hi two philosophies is thus again not to be explained by “ ideas,’’ some 
4 of internal criteria, but entirely by matrix. It is the same idea in 
ther social layer; in truth Christianity reflects the achievements of 
fnan imperial rule within itself as potentiality. 

Whis potentiality is what is actualised in the modern development, 
Hse special features as against the formative time of Greek culture, 
dictated by Christianity — which, in spite of the medieval overlayer, 
# conveys to the believer the sense of the importance of man. When 
Wserf —a Christian —ran off from his fief and became a master car- 
Wter in the town, he did not interpret this as formerly, as a place in 


Sotion there appeared “ works,’ and in the place of the churchly 

liator, ‘“‘ conscience.’ The cities are the centre; they are powerful 
}mets, and achieve huge importance because of their great commercial 
Wht. The difference in fortunes of their citizens is large compared 
d1 that of the Greek city states. The two poles which the ancient 
iid had displayed separately in its beginning and its decline, classical 
gure (the Italian renaissance), and “ primitive ’’ (popular) Christianity 
Yrevived simultaneously ; the growing point is from the beginning 
| ply divided in this regard. But the element which unites the two 
s is as before the generalised awareness of human potentiality. 


mt, and thereby man himself. Ontogeny repeats phylogeny, and the - 


jortant as the similarities. The matrix of Christianity among the. 


en — but rather, as a real personal potentiality. In the place of © 
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_ This is now the self-esteem conveyed to the Christian in his bel 
(heaven will reward men, the only son was sacrificed for them, et 
as he brings it to production, commerce, technique. As he comes 
interpret potentiality as real secular personal potentiality, and e 
his powers to the full to bargain, to perfect a craft, to discriminate g 
stuffs from less so, the new sense gains real content. The demands 
upon secular knowledge come to be of the same weight as those wh 
faith had satisfied: that it should seem to the individual indubi 
clear and vivid in his proper judgmient (rationalism) ; that it should 
confined to what he can plainly see with his senses before him (empiricis 
The sense implies a feeling of personal substantiality or solidity as aga: 
the material of opinion and practice. It dictates, as the artisan 
merchant preoccupies himself with secular affairs, that he is also in} 
manner separate from them, not obliged to cling to limited, adventitiow 
temporal conditions or advantages as to possessions, in the fashion : 
a child who clings to the rags and sticks to which he has grown attacel 
in his play. He feels easy in relinquishing, altering, or what not, la 
portions of his immediate environment ; on the other hand, he is rea 
even at risk, to intrude into matters in any way barred off from acces 
Reflection shows that the situation which this attitude expresses and 
which it gives rise, constitutes a rich “ matrix.’’ It is this state of affait 
which gives the Middle Ages, in spite of lack of philosophy beyond t 
of the church and no widespread civilisation in the classic sense, 
place of a period of steady growth of productive technique, commer¢ 
and artisanship. From this side primarily, the original pattern” 
Christian philosophy with its narrowness and introversion coupled ot 
intensity, carries over into the practice of bourgeois society—and 
line stretches down to the present. The Christian psyche, confined 
a prisoner in a narrow room, begins to examine and study minutel : 
furniture and contents, on which Greek philosophy’s eye had hardly “ 
un 
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time to fall. 

What is clear, positivist criticism to the contrary notwithstanding; 
is that there is continuity between the attitude of the Greek phe 
toward material practice and that of the Christian artisan. What | 
described as the feeling of superiority of “thought ’’ over the thinj 
of ordinary experience on the part of the former, becomes with ¢ 
latter just the readiness to change and alter this material freely. 
‘latter had to concern himself with it because he was of it, it was 
role in society. The difference lies not at all in the philosophy its 
and its attitude to practice, but in a more outward change — the fail 
that the philosophy had penetrated to a new and broader sociallayer. 

This fact has both positive and negative implications. The br 
penetration of the Greek ideas has the positive consequence of va 
augmented power and tempo. Modern science repairs the failing 
ancient and brings to the realm of the artisan and his tools, the slavih, 
owner's power of command. The idea of experiment—the discove ai 
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its and principles in the course of actual manipulation and alteration, 
mowever, in spite of its vast importance not so much an intellectual 
felty as the product of the intrusion of the ceans ideas (also the 
jatic physics) into a new Social stratum. 

incient science, the product of the ruling groups, a had man, real 
jal man, at its epicentre, and the natural world at its periphery. 
iS classic model, the richness of whose matrix has hardly since been 
falled, shows the necessary pattern which science must achieve if it 
pO grasp society. It is apparent when you recognise that the social 
s is potentially the central point of the matrix at any given time, 
t it embraces under itself, as does the ruler, the greatest range of 
ictice in any society. Modern science, however, has at its epicentre the 
-erial world taken from the side of the inanimate tools of production, 
ich is to say, at the level of specialised activities, the epicentre of tts 
elopment is at the periphery of that of society. So it must be said 
i, the greatest emphasis, though science is generally regarded as the 
cor which has most of all emancipated man from the Middle Ages, 
jt just in that deep-rooted part of its method which corresponds to 
s peripheral subject-matter, it perpetuates the Christian introversion 
| narrowness, the medieval tendency to centre everything around the 
an head. 

Ve shall see what the shape of this “ peripheral’’ method is. The 
entre of scientific development is the same as that of productive 
ivities. The key to the understanding of the whole process is in the 
ft development of the time, conditioned by the tremendous possi- 
ies appearing with the advances in trade and technique. The fact 
t the social growing section was not, as in Greece, a relatively homo- 
eous ruling group, but was highly stratified socially, was itself the 
ult of the tempo. Wealth accumulated fast at the higher levels. 
tually from the beginning the wealthiest of merchants and bankers 
ind themselves on a level with the existing ruling classes; this con- 
ity is a valuable key. But they nonetheless needed the aid of the 
ibeians against the lords, the church, etc. Thus grew up that peculiarly 
idern philosophy which expresses the common interest, the highest 
mon denominator of a wide social range and diversity, itself in 
nge — which denominator thus has a low coefficient. But what is common 
t diverse human activities is man-in-general. Thus it is that this 
losophy, absolutely like scholasticism, centres narrowly around a 
aan focus: where with the latter this was “God,” “the Son,” the 
oly Ghost,’’ with the former it is the secular experience of the 
ividual, revealed through reason, sensation, and experiment. Abstract 
n and minutely concrete nature are the broadest: bases of See 
the existing social range. But the one infects the other. 

[he philosophy appearing at the beginning of the major modern 
velopment, in England, and persisting down to the present — the 
‘y type of modern philosophy — is British empiricism. The figure 
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standing at the mean point of the increasing range of stratifica 
(which, involving private property, is specialisation in the biolo 
sense) is the merchant. He handles material in terms of its palpal 
sensible properties, and in terms of its value in money. The Pythagoree 
believed that determinations of number were of the true, significa 
form of things. The merchant is the modern Pythagorean, and in hig 
philosophy is atomism, with the coin as the elemental unit. Particular 
in England will it flourish. It was the first of the great Europe 
countries to enter on the path to bring the bourgeoisie into the leaders! 
of society. But the battle took place when the conditions were as } 
ill-formed ; it was protracted, long undecided in outcome, and involy 
in compromises.. The common denominator of such a ruck, such a matr 
of “‘ experiences,’ cannot rise above a certain point, which is just @ 
elemental minimum of experiences, Locke’s “ idea’’ as sensation. 1] 
truth the development of this country, as the other countries after 1 
_ along the bourgeois road, bringing the new and uncultivated into trade 
narrowing the activities, the more everyone was preoccupied with themijpi 
to just what could be dealt with in these terms — nailed empiricism int 
the very heart of bourgeois society. Empiricism is the negation om 
philosophy, just as the “absolute freedom’”’ (Hegel) of the Freneliiil 
revolution is in fact the negation of society (which leaves behind it of 
the merchant’s agreement, the Social Contract). Empiricism quit 
literally resembles those primitive creatures, the “immortals” 
paleontology —the cockroach — which do not achieve a very 
specialisation, but find themselves a very favourable corner in f 
environment, and because of exceptionally good balance in their con 
struction and their very simplicity, survive almost unchanged across 
great spans of time. 3 
The unbroken line of continuity makes clear that the ‘“ subjectiy 
experience ’’ of the individual, with its medieval roots, is in truth o 
the promissory note for that potential power of man which in rea 
becomes evident in rule ; as heaven, the reflection of the Roman impe 
power, is a lead medal treasured beneath the rags of everyday life. 
it is the holy of holies for all pious individualists down to the present 
Science is nowise exempt from this sort of piety, and with the generally 
victory of the retrogressive tendency in philosophy toward the mid I 
of the nineteenth century, empiricism is enthroned — by the positi 
of Comte and Mill — as the omnipresent, true incubus of science. 
We have our claws in this experience, and we will follow its philos 
history without intermission. So we pass over French materia 
though its importance requires we return to it. The centre of philosop. 
development moves from France to Germany, which country acq 
the experience of both its predecessors. There is a clear analogy to’ 
manner in which primary animal, forms originate in the Holarctic a1 
Radiation proceeds from the centre (England, at the continent’s edge 
now nonetheless the centre, because nourished by trans-oceanic trade) 
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Bich: Baie until it strikes the pane Cohrdaue Here, where 
Of backward and advanced conjoin, favourable conditions for the 
Searance of new forms-are found. Not only did the onrush of the 
xjzhtenment and the Revolution provide the experience of two nations 
my to hand, but the fact that the advanced ideas intruded into back- 
id surroundings contained a definite advantage. In the English and 
mach. case, it had always been a matter of the practical and immediate, 
#amphleteering, of salons, of a multitude of interests. For the creative 
Sker this means a slipping away of time: the life of Kant — who was 
jr beyond the boundaries of the area from which the church-tower 
MAOnigsberg could be seen — was by contrast a positive asset. In any 
it, in the former milieu, there are those who are really doing some- 
)g (e.g. designing machines), and the writer for the Encyclopedia 
Merly feels that it may be important, that he must investigate it ; but . 
ermany, the activity, and the fame, falls to the philosophers themselves. 
Sloreover, in Germany, the process of overcoming the conditions of a 
Hvious age has not gone through its tentative, intermediate, and ill- 
Mned stages; therefore these conditions are posed relatively sym- 
srically and simply, and an application of the new principles which is 
m1 and sweeping is possible. The very lack of social stratification in a 
Hs in upsurgence, the existence of a stable petty-bourgeoisie, is an 
antage, as will be seen by comparing the réle of this actively changing 
tification in other countries. This principle of the possibility of 
eping new developments at the geographic periphery (in this case in 
trast to general development) of a radiation, is known to historical 
ry as the “law of combined development.” It applies equally to 
many and to America. But in America the centre of gravity of the 
ackwardness’’ lay at the periphery of society — the wilderness, to be 
ircome by practical, technical means — while in Germany it lay at 
‘social epicentre — the régime. Consequently American life became 
caricature, the hypertrophy of the bourgeois tendency, while in 
many its antidote was prepared. The vast opportunities of the 
strial revolution engulfed all society by the middle of the nineteenth 
ury, and philosophy, the central tendency, is brought to a standstill 
ithe peripheral one. Philosophy has hardly gone farther than the 
int it reached in Germany. 

Rousseau, the prophet of the independence of the individual mind, 
ke with Diderot to pursue this swamp-spirit. But he bequeathed to 
nt the volonté générale, which became in the various spheres, the 
ixtort, the ‘‘ categorical imperative,’ etc. What do these things mean 
the natural history of society ? ‘‘ Self-consciousness’”’ in Kant’s time 
HW developed to an extortionate degree the demands which it makes 
knowledge: all that Hume conceded to be certain to the knowing 
ad were congeries of atomic’ sensations, in which the commonest 
ations of material things — cause, time, the dimensions, etc. — could 
be known with any warrant of certainty. 


12 
What is involved? The Aristotelian system had not divided 


any farther than the macroscopic “ species, ’’ and Greek atomism ] 
been largely speculative. But “ atomism”’ is not merely a philosop 
doctrine: the very emergence of the human species is associated witl 
transition from regarding the world in gross wholes, to which, the organ 
attaches itself, to the discovery of manipulable “ elements ”’ (sticks a 
stones) which are employed to reconstruct animal specialisations. 
reconstruction itself has long been the principal matrix. What si 
early Christian times had been radiating into the broadest layers’ 
practice, moreover, is the Greek awareness of those expansive huma 
potentialities which are first expressed in rule. Wherever one looks, 
. object is to be found which does not suggest human activities, those @jmi 
practice or of investigation, both within and without it. And beyond thi 
activities, as far as the eye can reach, stretches the general unbou 
confidence in their further extension. Further, the observer recog 
the spirit of these activities as his own ; it is not as in ancient times >/f) 
when one hears an axe in the woods one feels one’s own hand o 
handle. Social, productive man has effectively interposed 
between his own eye and the world — but not wholly in the Chr 
fashion; rather by absorbing the nearest portion of the world i 
himself. This is the sense of Hegel’s “ self-consciousness,”’ which D 
a 
a perfectly definite meaning, expresses a character of the matrix whi ic 
is an essential insight into this modern development. x 

The peripheral development, in which a broad layer of men is engageé 
as we have seen, outstrips the central one — philosophy. Analysis, so 
say, outstrips synthesis. The highest human common denominator 
the ever-increasing diversity of activities is really, while synths 
activity retreats in confusion, the atomic sensation. Empiricism impos¢ 
itself on the man of the times from every side. It foists itself willy-nill 
upon every province of knowledge and practice ; on the other hand, thos 
who have never heard of it tend to it on their own. For the philosoph e 
struggling to find a higher common denominator, it is not in the firs 
instance a conceptual affair in which one holds in the other hand at eaaif, 
step the purpose of re-uniting these elements —it is insistently i imposd. 
from without. To find the key to the matter as.does Professor Deweilf, 
(Logic, p. 518, footnote), in whether or not in fact, “ the empirical 
given consists in independent elements,”’ is completely. to misplace t 
problem. The question does not concern the character of individ 
sensation, whether determined in the eye, the brain, or the objec 
world, but the sensation-elements common to the diversity of hum 
activities. Kant’s discovery, whatever he may have claimed for it, 
an the realm of society. 

Man’s adaptive radiation had spread quite widely, into the sector. 
the specialised creatures, as the reconstruction of their activities, 
concomitantly, back along the evolutionary line. What is in the 
instance common in perceiving faculties, as elsewhere, to the diver. 
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becialised creatures, is only their common alcestor: This applies 
Hiect likewise to their human facsimile, their reconstruction. It is 
jaling to observe that, though it is accomplished unconsciously, 
ysis is pushed back beyond human history, through the eras of animal 
pry, indeed to the very beginnings of animal consciousness. Though 
iid not know it, Hume, in declaring sensations to be the only certain 
han knowledge, was not beyond Silurian or Devonian time, when for 
jjextant primitive creatures, sensations were really just as Hume 
eiribes them—hardly more than spots of colour, etc. 

jant, still unknowingly, commenced the reconstruction of real human 
ewledge from these sensations. Yet Kant’s knowledge was an ungainly 
ke, who had not yet reached the human, social level —who knew 
himself, not his fellows or their common world (Hegel : “ expressions 
‘the transcendental unity of apperception’ have an ugly look about 
, and suggest a monster in the background’). 

y with Hegel does man commence to know not only himself, but 
his real matrix of development — to understand that an evolution 
Mvolved. Thus, at the end of the Science of Logic, the progress 
hought is summed up in this way : 

“ Cognition rolls forward from content to content... each subse- 
ent determinateness is richer and more concrete. For the result 
pntains its own beginning, and the development of the beginning has 
hade it richer by a new determinateness.... [The Notion] raises to 
bch next stage of determination the whole mass of its antecedent 
intent, and . . . not only loses nothing and leaves nothing behind, 
t carries with it all it has acquired, enriching and concentrating 
‘self upon itself.”’ 

oe . it comes about that each step in the progress of further 
etermination in advancing from the indeterminate beginning is also 
rearward approach to it . . . [philosophic science] is seen to be a circle 
7hich returns upon itself, for mediation bends back its end into its 
‘eginning or simple ground. Further, this circle is a circle of circles ; 
or each member, inspired by the method, is intro-Reflection which, 
leturning to the beginning, is at the same time the beginning of a new 
member. The various sciences . .. are fragments of this. chain.” 
pp. 482-484) 

s striking that this diagram in its broad features contains the same 
en which we have discerned in animal and human radiations as a 
gle. The fragments of the chain are parallel to the specialised 
atures, the greater circle to the generalised animal; and the pro- 
ssive development of the whole in an expanding spiral (“ circle which 
urns upon itself”) resembles the process which starts with the 
specialised animal (“ Being-in-self’’), radiates adaptively, is negated 
Being-for-self”’), and therein provides the matrix for a new more 
G. W. F. Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. Johnston & Struthers, Allen & Unwin, 
don, 1929. 
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advanced generalised creature (“ Being-in-and-for-self ’’) — the ne 
of the negation. 
If this parallel is valid, a certain new light is shed upon “the Hel 
scheme ; much of its cloudiness disappears; what impatient c 
have interpreted as distortions resulting from the exigencies of 1 
“system ’’ and its needs, must be re-examined with greater respe 
Not only the method, as we sometimes hear, but also the architectu 
side of the treatment itself is of importance. Its foundations in q 
natural world become clear ; the possibility of understanding it as a mi 
idealistic vagary disappears for good. It is a case, just as was Kan 
system (indeed, this case is even clearer), of the tendency to reflect 1 
whole adaptive radiation, and thereby the world to which this radiati 
has fitted itself, in the generalised form (first creature, then group 
ideas). It is a reconstruction of this world, just as the first human 
were a reconstruction of its nearest and most pressing characters (# 
specialisations of animal enemies, etc.). Thus 7m its matrix we have} 
criterion for discriminating what is true and what false in it. In thy 
animal world it is often observable that forms from wholly different 
stocks tend to develop in strikingly similar fashions to similar envi 
ments (e.g. placentals and marsupials). Regardless of different 
structural arrangements, etc., they tend to reflect the same world in | 
same fashion. It is the indication of the priority of the environment 
side, the matrix, the living disproof of teleology. It is in this way tha 
such a philosophical system reflects the world. Regardless of this | 
that particular construction or mode of representation, the way one 0 
another gap is bridged, the overall tendency to reflect that world persi 
It is also plain that the widest latitude in representation of partic 
is possible (without the reflection being thereby wholly shattered) j 
here in the realm of thought. Just as the generalised animal first of 
matches the specialised ones by a sharper, but relatively pa 
observation of the common sphere of movement, so here philoso 
intrudes into the new sphere as an observer first of all. Hegel calls 
evolution, one of thought ; the pattern shows as a shifting mirage in 
air, and the creature can react to what it reveals only within na 
limits and uncertainly. Yet evolutionary structure appears fo 
first time within view. The thoughts of that time, in that camp, did: 
express hypocrisy ; it was an age when many men were very seriou 
seeking to plumb the human condition and achieve national integ 
2a democratic freedom. That Hegel attaches to his new map such n 
“Absolute Idea,’’ no more warrants us to throw it out than in 
case that a Magellan, dazed from sunstroke on the long home voya 
should declare that in seeking the new world he had found Hea 
and draw St. Peter’s gate and flocks of angels on the paper. 
The whole development of modern philosophy proceeds accordin 
a definite evolutionary law, which might be called that of the increa 
reconstruction of the epicentre (although the analytic phase is someti 
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= from the synthetic). ‘Hegel’ S  eytend exhibits this development 
mf the periphery toward the epicentre internally, and shows plainly 
it is not completed in him. What Hegel most accurately reconstructs 
yolutionary terms is the realm nearest the periphery, nearest men’s 
fal pre-occupation in the modern period: “ Being,’’ the affair of 
gic,’ which represents best that part of the world under man’s 
fand hand in his productive and commercial activities. At the end 
Hae Science of Logic, he speaks of the upshot of the development 
fis realm as follows : 

4“ Logic is itself the pure Notion, which has itself for object . . . it 
tvelops into the whole of its reality, into the system of philosophic 
ience. This idea still is logical, it is enveloped in pure thought . . . 
Mlowever it] therefore is an impulse to transcend [subjectivity] ; 
id, as last result pure truth becomes the beginning of another sphere 
eid science.” (p. 485, ibid.) 


Hts immediacy, the Idea is Nature, which in its “ next resolution,” 


)... posits ... the mediation out of which the Notion arises . . . to 
rerfect its self-liberation in the Philosophy of Spirit.” 
his is not arbitrary. These three phases of the greater triad, “ Being, 
ure, Spirit,’ reflect the nearer and farther layers of reality as it 
ially appeared to men of that time. “ Being ”’ is the near layers, the 
Hers the more distant. The pre-occupation and accomplishment of the 
ily active men of the Ase was within the confines of their own work- 
», their docks, etc.: in the realm of macroscopic “ Nature,’’ the 
al condition of the time prevented them from exercising any such 
tery and, correspondingly, gaining a comparable degree of knowledge. 
_more is this true in the realm of “ Spirit ’’ (society itself, politics, 
). William James remarks that the limits of the personality do not 
respond with those of the body, but extend into clothes, family, 
sessions, etc. This is true; if we take this seriously /ustorically, 
‘limits of persons correspond to the realm where they are active, 
wre they have possessions, skills, etc. The common denominator of 
se limits sets the measure of their knowledge and “ philosophy.” 
: cells understand their own chemistry better than they do affairs 
side them and better than inter-cellular chemistry. 
in Hegel’s realm of “ Being’’ a true evolutionary pattern is brought 
light. But in the realms of “ Nature’ and “ Spirit ’’ reconstruction 
ides off into description, the first stage of knowledge. Yet in the 
aprehension of the limited range of nature which is under the eye 
| the hand, there will always be present 1 the awareness of the eye and 
hand as standing above it. This is precisely the whole of the modern 
rowness, which knows and masters outward affairs, holding always 
ve them an unmastered, unreconstructed ‘“‘ within’’: “ thought,’’ 
-“subject.”’ In his logic, Hegel masters the actual “ within,’ but 
by making it the outward of a fantastic gargantuan subject 
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(‘Absolute Spirit ’’), whose very existence, in spite of identificat 
with the total actual development, continues the dualistic pattie 
distinction between epicentre and periphery. ' 
For philosophic idealism eo ipso, as well as all piilosopail i 
experience,” is simply a reflection of this structural trait of society 
the reconstruction of human activity, and indicates that this reconst1 
tion is incomplete. Its essence lies in giving a relatively fixed or me 
descriptive (description being equivalent to an incomplete phase 
knowledge) account of the “within”’ (idea, subject) —the epicen 
which can only mean that the conditions of its reconstruction have 
been seen, it has not been made an object of science. . 

The whole philosophic evolution, continuing its pattern even in 
the Hegelian system, is directed toward the complete mastery of re 
struction of the social epicentre. It follows a strict and clearly discern 
law of development, parallel to the previous developments of facu 
of generalised creatures. More particularly, it follows the pattern 
the original human evolution, which by mastering the principle— 
reconstructing animal specialisations, brought the whole world i 
the range of the single human species. When the whole of human acti 
has been reconstructed philosophically, i.e. the real evolutionary pat 
seen, man is once more implicitly face to face with nature — and hi 
as part of nature. The philosophic evolution reaches its appointed e 
-“ Absolute Spirit,’ a sort of monstrous Roman emperor of the mir 
(a gaseous vertebrate), could only tumble from his throne. The ensui 
standpoint can only be — materialism, to which the inorganic foundati 
and boundaries of the evolution are apparent. This standpoint requ 
to establish its priority, and to radiate adaptively (though in the propil 
human fashion, retaining always equally, connection with the cent : 
back into the next levels of human activity. ‘ 

We can see clear anticipations of this last development. We retuu 
for a moment to France. Rousseau had in his time a certain histo: 
justification, or if not a justification, at least a mortgage on the futun# 
in breaking from Diderot. Nonetheless, the most ambitious attempa 
the whole period to obtain a comprehensive view at the level of actu} 
practice, of human society and activities, was the French Encyclopadill 
If German idealism had reconstructed the social epicentre in terms 4 
reflection, the actual practice and instinct of broad layers of men accomih 
plished part of this work for French materialism. This should occa 
no surprise, for in the animal world likewise, similar demands pro 
like forms out of very different organic material. Though in s 
respects, this viewpoint was far from escaping the chronic mo 
narrowness, in others it goes beyond the German. Here even in as 
well beyond the animal, the evolutionary continuity with anit 
radiations is visible in striking parallels. A whole group of reptile 
arose in the Jurassic period which are remarkable for the fact that , 
some anatomical respects, and particularly in the size of the brain, the 
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I, ell pa aneed ccna the other-reptiles, especially beyond the great 
(tions of dinosaurs, etc., which succeeded them in the Cretaceous. 
He generalised reptiles radiated adaptively to a considerable extent, 
twere overcome by the others, which had much smaller brains, 
| amably because the latter had concentrated on the main chance, 
spossibilities of specialisation opened up at that period even for 
ively little generalised creatures. The Encyclopedia (aligning itself, 
Gie previous English development, more with Bacon than Locke) in 
®) truth understands knowledge as power. Its strong and clear style 
aes out into broad layers of men, and channels philosophy, now not 
Wservant but the master, back into rule. 
jit the always increasing possibilities of ‘‘ specialisation ’’ — com- 
ial and industrial possibilities — give particularly French and English 
psophy a certain thinness even during its period of advance, and 
ly everywhere supplant philosophy almost entirely with empiricism. 
Ms French materialism is supplanted by its caricature, positivism ; 
Absolute Idealism is supplanted by its caricature, romantic idealism 
Schelling, e¢ al. 


III 


he philosophical development of bourgeois society has risen no 
er. But the very shrine and repository of this society’s hopes for 
f is in America. 
o deal with American philosophy is to deal with American “ indi- 
ialism.’’ It is an individualism of molecules. We have seen the 
‘owness increasingly affecting European philosophy. It culminates 
he sweeping negation of society expressed in the Social Contract. 
| negative aspects of this substitute for society were a dominating 
ditioning fact only in America. If man, in the truth of the case, 
ynot really emerge from a state of nature and enter into agreement 
» his fellows of his own free will, he could at least, if such agreements 
not satisfy him, flee back into nature. And this is what occurred in 
ity precisely here. It has been said, that the most advanced indi- 
als came to America. It is true, but in the first instance, they 
pped their advancement about them like a cloak, and plunged into 
wilderness. 
he whole modern development, in particular that since the industrial 
olution, has excised the social epicentre, truncated philosophy in its 
per role, which is to span the whole of society and discover what is 
amon to its sectors. The European matrix continued to exist and 
stantly recreated products which went against this new negative 
dency — but the latter is what predominates in America ; it repels 
and does not transmit them. Only in America is the epicentre of 
irgeois society really hollow. The individual here characteristically 
veys only the rearward parts of other human molecules retreating 
ay from him. There is an analogy in animal history. It sometimes 


Norway rat —will radiate far Bead of its companion fauna 
extinguish in its path many older specialised animals, substitu 
grey and monotonous features for their multi-coloured ones. This 
image of America ; there is no real variegation or epicentre — no mat 
for generalised development. 
America embodies the great modern illusion, that of the integrity 
the molecular individual. This incubus is not that of America alc 
but of the whole of modern society in continuity with medieval. Emer 
gives the whole show away when he writes (I am quoting from memor 
‘“ We must have noblemen, but those of nature, not of birth.” He wit 
not get them. Nature is social nature. If there is anywhere a cult — 
the worth of the individual, his “ originality,”’ etc., it is in Americé 
that one fair spot on earth where there is least opportunity for tl 
traits arising. America is a living caricature of certain hopes fré 
outre-mer, vivid in their time, which in the nature of things could not 
realised. Its hope, was the frontier. Its actuality, this ruler of the worl 
for the individuals who compose it has turned out to be — Sodom anj® 
Gomorrah at the level of self-consciousness. Self-consciousness does nee 
grace the cities of the plain. America’s only truly native or intra 
philosophy is psycho-analysis—it is precisely the main fact 
America has no enduring indigenous thought. Pragmatism is not Hae 
philosophy of America, as is sometimes said, but is rather like the frontig 
previously, overcome by America. 
We have traced in outline the connection of human evolution witk 
inorganic beginnings and animal radiations, seeking insofar as poss 
to broaden the analogies, in truth very close, between the stages. 
any one thing comes out clearly it is the fact that new developme! 
(that which is “ original,’ to use the word usually employed towam 
individual productions) arises in a matrix which is epicentric or fo 
We have seen that in culture this focal character becomes very | 
nounced ; we speak of a whole period in the name of one man, 
Aristotle. This character we believe is due to the very swift develo 
at the epicentre at those periods when this is possible. A new the 
let us say that contained in the Origin of Species, appears in Lond 
and within a matter of months, its application to particular fields, 
matrix of new development, appears in the periodicals. And thi 
comparison with geologic time! Just as the Holarctic centre for 
development of civilisation is confined to a sub-region because of 
swift tempo of development, infinitely more are the cultural prod 
of the epicentre confined within a small cultwral-;compass. New devel 
ments radiate forth spatially and adaptively with rapidity, but they ha 
little time to establish themselves and extend their filiations before né 
developments supervene. They move more slowly into the’ bro 
spheres of activity. So the matrix becomes extremely narrow at 
peak, and the divergence between the broadest levels of develoy 
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@the epicentre becomes sharp. This is the description, from the 
lpoint of actual environmental cause, of the phenomenon of the 
ing individual, the “ genius,’ whose good fortune of temperament, 
ation, or what not, is to stand near the epicentre. 
i2 have sought throughout, without making use of the notion of the 
jan “individual’’ and his powers, to indicate how society differs 
nally and how it develops, how it can be “ creative,’ in this con- 
son of an epicentric matrix. We have further endeavoured to 
% how the modern peripheral conception of the “ experience”’ 
"he individual as such pre-eminently suffers from the Christian 
mDwness. 
Sie conclusion we believe must be drawn sharply: the conception 
e individual in society as something other than the reflection, itself 
S-y and without special content, of a matrix of a certain character, 
es to a natural end when we fully and concretely understand this 
ix. To know such a matrix as the entire conditioning force and 
nel of activity of men’s life is to remove the last piece of mystery 
the human condition and to eliminate that sector of ignorance in 
jh the “ individual,” like God before him, always crouched. The 
sativity ’’ of separate individuals, differing among them, is entirely 
Hicable by their position in reference to the epicentre of the social 
‘ix. This conception rescues from abstractness the environmental, 
ard side as humanly decisive, and assimilates the meaning of the 
jal valuable traits of the few entirely with that of this focal source 
evelopment visible throughout the whole of evolution. It makes the 
ing and task of the “ individual ’’ wholly social and provides that 
with a clear polarity determined by the evolutionary course itself. 
he other side, it shows that the notion of the social actuality of 
viduals as such or in their accidental character (these ridiculous 
y principalities of the mind, which resemble the medieval princely 
as) is a sacred relic and must be discarded. The word and its special 
fication can be eliminated entirely from all those studies dealing 
society (i.e. everything which makes man more than an animal) 
out any sacrifice in content. We have no need for any such 
othesis. 
oes this bloodthirsty point of view perhaps damage the position of 
al men, real persons as against the authority of the state, etc. ? 
the contrary, for we can introduce an exact corrective into Hegel’s 
me. With him we saw “ Absolute Spirit ’’ hovering above human 
_ But in truth we have a material activity of men, which is not a mere 
ning and seething, but develops, and has a distinct centre of develop- 
ut... The epicentre of human activities has passed from rule to science 
philosophy ; it is hence and not from the existing state that new 
elopment must stem. But these spheres can make themselves felt 
the world and rise above it only as they demonstrate to men that 
it have appeared as the mysterious, miraculous graces of individuals 
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are powers accessible to all. The social matrix must be made 0b} 
and brought into the language of science. 
The whole development is the legitimate product of matter in mo 
whose law is chance variation within.a matrix. We thus are-clearly 
alignment with the tradition of the Eleatic materialists and the Fre 
Encyclopedia. This view is an evolutionary materialism ; from 
standpoint we will proceed to a closer examination of pragmatism 
its “ individual,” a kind of theological Trojan horse within a philoso 
of nature. 


To be concluded in next issue. 


Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION—II 


Council of the United Nations to sponsor an international convention on 
procedure for legally establishing death. : 
This is said by lawyers to be probably the most complicated legal problem ari 
from the war. Millions of persons killed by the Germans in concentration ca 
cannot be proved dead according to the laws of many countries, or else there is $ 
confusion about the facts of their death. 
As a result, heirs and relatives are involved in legal tangles that under exis 
laws are insoluble because the laws never have contemplated genocide or 1 
murder. 
A preliminary study of the problem by the American Joint Distribution Committ} 
led that organisation, which deals with many survivors of Nazi terror, to the cd) 
clusion that only an entirely new international treaty or convention could w 
practice in different countries. This also was the conclusion of the prepara 
commission secretariat and now is supported by the plenary action of the ¢ 
mission.—New York Times. 
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Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION—III 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ New York Times” 


I am against the American Feline Society’s “‘ Cat Plan’ involving the shipr 
of one million healthy and vigorous American work cats to Europe to help iat 
fight against the serious infestation of rodents. Y 

My opposition stems from the fear that these animals would be doomed to certé 
slaughter at the hands of hungry and cold Europeans. There are few cats, do aaa 
other edible pets in Europe to-day because people have eaten them and have 
their skins, where practical, to make such articles of wear as fur coats, fur 
muffs, mittens, etc. 

Cats are fine and noble animals. They do not deserve such fate. I suggest 
the American Feline Society abandon its present plan, and promote instead:a gr 
appreciation of cats on the part of humans. Civilisation would be much fur 

advanced if men could learn to act more like cats than like rats. 


gy IAN Tee 
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New York, January 29, 1948. 


PARCELS FOR GERMANY 


The need is great—food and clothing parcels are for man) 
people literally a matter of life or death, especially for those 
who sacrificed their strength and health in the struggle against 
the Hitler tyranny. Among them are countless tried and teste 

anti-fascists, who carried on their long struggle against the 
régime independently of the large parties and organisations 
Many of them had to suffer long years of imprisonment as 2 
result of political ‘‘ crimes ’’ and are suffering from the prevailing 
want to-day all the more, as they are not receiving any help from 
the large organisations. Contemporary Issues accepts money ané 
gifts of food and clothing on behalf of these isolated individuals: 
All contributions will be acknowledged and should be sent direct 
to: 


Contemporary Press, 67 Clarendon Road, | 
London, W. i 
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TO THOSE WHO READ GERMAN 


Under present conditions in Germany, people wha 
strive for genuine democracy have no easy task. You 
can help them by subscribing on their behalf to Dinge 
der Zeit. Subscription for one year (4 issues) costs 8s. 
($1.60). The magazine is sent post free to addresses” 
in any of the Western zones of Germany by the 
publishers : 7 
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